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ENTENARIES are interesting events for they show 
that, if we give time time, it performs a double 
function. In the first place, the lapse of a lengthy 
period acts like a sieve, eliminating the dross and 
allowing only the finest to survive. Then a distance 
of time acts also like a distance in space; it enables 
us to view in perspective that which is too big to 
be seen close up. 

For the proper appreciation of a man like St De La Salle, a 
hundred years was a minimum. In fact, it is only now, as the 
tercentenary of his birth approaches, that he is really coming into 
his own. The cloud of brilliant nonentities who crowded the fore- 
front of the stage in his day has disappeared, and he is beginning 
to emerge so that we can see him in his true proportions. 

- There was little hope in an age of artificiality, wigs, powder and 
gay clothes, that one who undertook the task of educating the poor 
would attract the slightest attention. Teachers have never at any 
time enjoyed much glamour of popularity; only in some few indivi- 
dual cases has a grudging recognition been paid to them long after 
_they have sunk, poverty-stricken, into the grave. And De La Salle 

did not expect even that. When Louis XIV reigned amidst his 
splendid court at Versailles; when Bossuet drew all eyes to the 
pulpit; when Condé and Turenne made the world resound with 
their military triumphs, and when Corneille, Racine and La Fon- 
taine brought French literature to the peak of perfection, who would 
stop to consider a priest organising charity schools? 

The fact that De La Salle, though of noble birth, had stooped to 
help the slums of Rheims, was looked upon by his class-minded 
compatriots not as an act of philanthropy or virtue, but as an 
unpardonable faua-pas. And when he resigned his canonry and gave 
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away his fortune to the poor in order to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to his task, he was marked down as crazy. 

Yet it is clear to us today that what France needed, and indeed 
what all Europe needed, was not fine words or glorious deeds, but 
some improvement in the miserable lot of the common people sunk 
in ignorance, depravity and vice. The need was recognised even at 
the time, in theory, but the task was difficult; worse still, it was 
obscure, and so it found no devotees. It required the courage of 
a saint. 

It was not merely a question of setting up charity schools. This 
was relatively easy. It had, in fact, been done over and over again, 
not by the State, for the State did nothing in education, but by 
zealous parish priests and others. But the schools collapsed. Time 
and money were invariably wasted, not because there were no pupils 
—there were thousands of them infesting the back-alleys and gutters 
of the towns—but because there were no teachers. It was not yeti 
understood (and it may be doubted whether it is fully realised today) 
that what makes a school is not bricks and mortar but the teacher, 
and that the only real foundation of a system of education is the 
_ proper training of the teachers. 

What makes De La Salle’s greatness is that he seized this point 
and gave it practical realisation as far as it was humanly possible 
in the circumstances. The full importance of this matter is only just 
beginning to dawn on us today, for the question of education has at 
long last come prominently into the foreground of national life. The 
world has got itself into such a state that we have been forced back 
to an examination of our basic principles, and it has become obvious 
to all but the blind that the conflict of opposing ideologies has its 
origin, not in the arms factory, but in the classroom. 

De La Salle made the training of teachers his life’s work. He 
raised teaching from the depths of a despised part-time occupation 
to the status of an honourable profession. He did more; he raised 
it to the dignity of a religious vocation. For him, religion was of 
the very essence of education, and a teacher’s primary function 
was to inculcate virtue. His aim was not merely to impart know- 
ledge, at the risk of turning out clever devils, but to make good 
Christians. For this reason he formed his masters into a religious 
congregation, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and composed 
for them a special Rule adapted to their work. Today the Brothers 
are spread all over the world, and they form the largest teaching 
Order in the Church. 


De La Salle realised, of course, the need for secular teachers 
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as well as religious, and for these he founded Traimimg Colleges, 
the first of their kind in the history of education. 

Had he done only this, his name would have been for ever 
memorable, but he did more. He elaborated a complete system of 
education tor primary schools, some features of which have been 
preserved to the present day. Thus, he discarded the traditional 
method of teaching to read in Latin before the mother tongue, and 
he popularised the simultaneous or class system of teaching, as 
opposed to the individual method. Were De La Salle to walk into 
an English school now, in fact, he would be amazed to find how 
many details of the system which he followed two hundred and 
fifty years ago are still retained, despite the advance in educational 
theory and practice since his day. 

When De La Salle died in 1719, he left an educational legacy of 
some magnitude. Already, the Brothers of his teaching Order were 
at work in twenty-two different towns of France, as well as in Rome, 
and several books he had composed were regarded as educational 
classics. His method of school management was published under 
the title The Conduct of Schools, while some class manuals which 
he had composed subsequently went through two hundred and fifty 
editions. 

But the human achievement of a saint, no matter how con- 
siderable this may be, is never the full measure of his greatness, 
for a saint is in himself a masterpiece of divine grace. 

In the spiritual domain De La Salle ranks rather as an ascetic 
than a mystic, for his spirituality was directed more towards the 
acquisition of practical virtues than towards pure contemplation. 
There was a strong strain of mysticism in him, and he was capable 
of sublime elevations, but his mind was essentially practical. He 
was trained at Saint Sulpice in the purest tradition of the French 
school of spirituality, and his spiritual approach was infiuenced by 
the dominant characteristics of this school. He managed to avoid, 
however, the worst defects of the adherents of the Ecole Frangaise ; 
their severity, their contempt for human nature and their tendency 
towards exaggerated corporal mortification, with the result that his 
writings have not that repellant rigidity which mars some of the 
work of his contemporaries. i 

Amidst the religious aberrations of his time, Jansenism, Gallican- 
ism and Quietism, he remained untainted. His respect for the Pope 
as Vicar of Christ and Head of the Church was exemplary, and 
he suffered bitter persecution from the ‘innovators’ for his loyalty 


to the Apostolic See. seine» « ; 
There ain little of the extraordinary in his life; nothing to strike 
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the imagination. He was the perfect type of the well-balanced, 
steady man, full of common sense; the enemy of exaggeration and 
precipitation. His one aim was to do the will of God in all things, 
and this path he followed with unflinching determination. He made 
the spirit of faith his guiding chart, which meant that he looked 
upon everything with the eyes of faith, that he did everything in 
view of God, and attributed all te God. His idea of perfection was 
this: ‘never to perform a single action from natural impulse, through 
custom or any human motive, but always to act by the guidance of 
God, through the movement of his spirit, and with the intention of 
pleasing him’. 

St De La Salle was canonised in May, 1960. Thus the golden 
jubilee of this event anticipates by only a few months the tercen- 
tenary of his birth. For this reason the two occasions are being 
honoured in one celebration. It was no doubt by a singular dispensa- 
tion of divine Providence that the Patron Saint of teachers was 
raised to the altars at the beginning of the present century. Never 
was it more necessary than in our day to emphasise the necessity 
of the christian education of youth, and to offer to those engaged 
in this all-important task a shining light. 


xX xX xX 
CHARITY AND THE WILL OF MAN (I) 


BY 

Austin Barker, O.P. 
N appraising the order and internal correspondence of 
the faith and human reason, St Augustine had used a 
phrase, in epigrammatic summary, which not only 
described his personal discovery and that of every con- 
vert to the Church, but also correctly stated the right 
causal sequence of these correlatives, Faith and Reason, 
in their continuous development: per fidem venitur ad 
cognitionem. The phrase may even provide some explanation how 
philosophy even within its own sphere, needs and may receive 
assistance from the supernatural truths revealed by God. The 
student of Aristotle’s metaphysics is often tempted to wonder why 
it was that the philosopher, who so clearly understood the first 
principles of reason and causality, and so explicitly deduced from 
them the existence of the First Mover and the Primal Intellect, 
failed to realise that all other beings must be moved and directed 
to the First Being by divine Providence; or again why, after 
analysing once and for all the principles governing the intrinsic 
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causalities of substance and its phenomena, he failed to develop 
these principles to their fullest application in the nature of per- 
sonality. The philosopher had no reason to divine (the phrase is 
exact and precise) the dogma of creation if this had been known 
to him, his exposition of causality would have been more consistent 
and further developed, and he could never have come to ignore the 
truth of Providence. If he could have known the revealed truth 
of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, or the unity of Person 
in the two natures of Christ, his doctrine of substance might well 
have developed into a fuller and clearer understanding of the sub- 
stantial principle which is personality. St Augustine, entering the 
Church, was quickly enlightened by the faith to understand the 
innate goodness of all created natures, which pure philosophy of 
itself could have proved to him, but which his earlier Manichean 
influences had so darkly impugned. The Fathers and the theologians 
of the Church were not only guided and protected in the use of the 
human reason; they were led on by the faith, and they advanced 
natural philosophy not through knowledge to faith, but through 
faith to knowledge. 

This axiom however asks for and requires further elucidation, 
especially because in the very definition of faith in the soul there 
is included the movement of the will under divine grace impelling 
the assent of the mind. Here we must try to discern the exact 
role of the will in that mental acceptance. The assent of the mind 
has already been shown to be legitimate in its own intellectual 
rights, at least from the evident credibility of the authority 
accepted. But the obscurity which is an intrinsic element in faith, 
and the introduction of a volitional activity moving the assent of 
the believer, now require that we should attempt to describe the 
correlative order of the will moved by grace, the will of man now 
changed with, or actuated by the charity of God. After analysing 
the manner of uniting the human will to divine charity, we can 
afterwards the better understand the principle of obedience by 
which the unity is achieved, and the development in perfection 
under the infused dispositions which the Spirit of God grants to 
the soul. 

In the first place it is necessary to have in mind a clear under- 
standing of what is meant by the human will, and what is the 
formal and proper object to which it is by its nature ordained. 
Like the mind of man, the human will has its natural correlative 
which can only absolutely be expressed in terms of the good. As 
the mind is the faculty ordained to the knowledge of the truth, the 
will is the faculty in the soul of man ordained to fulfilment in the 
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good. The activity of the will, therefore, will not be of itself a 
cognitive activity, but rather act of desire, volitional, appetitive, 
tending towards the definable fulfilment due to it by its nature. 
In this wide and general sense the terms ‘will’ and ‘appetitive’ 
were applied by the traditional theologians to all beings in so far 
as, by their nature, they tended to seek their final purpose. Inani- 
mate as well as animate natures all sought the natural term of 
their being and this was determined for them, immediately or 
proximately by the law of their nature, ultimately by the Creator 
whose definite purpose was stamped within their being. It was 
but a particular realisation of the absolute first principle of finality, 
by which every agent is active for the sake of its end or purpose. 
No principle of activity can escape this transcendental law, whose 
validity is derived as a necessary determination or application of 
the first principle of reason, the principle of contradiction or 
identity. 

There is now no occasion to debate this with the materialists 
of the modern period whose lamentable neglect of primary meta- 
physics has produced such disorder in their thought, and misled 
their intellectual speculations into so many trackless wastes. Here 
we take for granted this primary principle of reason, instinctively 
and naturally known by the right sense of mankind. But when 
we apply this principle to the nature of man and consider in him 
the faculty of desire or appetite, which is the human will, we 
quickly realise that this faculty in him is a desire bound up with 
the nature of man, an appetite desirous only of the good as known. 
In a universal sense it will be true that the rational will inclines 
towards that alone which the mind has apprehended and which 
the mind has always apprehended precisely as good; and this will 
be similarly verified in the case of whatever finite or particular 
object terminates the act of man’s will. The old axiom of the 
Scholastics is invariably true: nihil volitum nisi praecognitum. 
Daily experience of our action of desire supplies sufficient evidence 
of the truth of this. In pursuit of particular aims, finite and deter- 
mined, desire always is dictated by some apprehension or know- 
ledge of the thing desired. The apprehension may be obscured 
and in confuso rather than clear; but no man can desire or will 
that of which he knows absolutely nothing. If he desires wealth, 
or power, or luxuries, or fame or whatever it may be, he only 
desires them according to what he somehow knows of them, or 
what they appear to be. If of some one of them he knows nothing, 
that one of them cannot so far be the object of his desire. 


But the strange tragedy and nobility of man’s nature begins 
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to be seen when we further grasp that none of these finite, created, 
limited goods is adequate to the infinite desire which strains at 
the heart of man. Caught up somehow within the confines of time 
and space, and pressed forward to local, limited and temporary 
fulfilments, he goes through his length of years in life, pro- 
gressively aware, continuously discovering that the attained objects 
of his desire never fill up the hunger which prompted the pursuit 
of them. The very pleasures stale, the efforts crowned are hedged 
around with qualifications and compromise, the nobler things are 
insecure, and life itself is strictly limited. Wealth, notoriously, 
is always insufficient, fame is fickle, power unenduring, and the 
praise of man soon a thing of no savour. Even the love of home 
and hearth and country seems given only to be withdrawn; and 
all the time desire is infinite. With an immeasurable word, its 
object can truly be named, as when we affirm that all men desire 
happiness. And this happiness they desire instinctively, naturally, 
necessarily. At least in seeking this man has no freedom. The 
suicide escaping suffering is vainly seeking happiness, as much as 
the miser accumulating wealth, or the writer canvassing praise, 
is vainly seeking happiness. Where shall it be found? How shall 
it be gained? Who can give it to the hungering hearts of men? 

One thing at least is clear: happiness for man must mean first 
the absolute fulfilment of the mind, before it can fili up the desire 
of the heart. While the mind does not know, the will must be 
uncontent. And therefore, just as we saw in a preceding article 
that the human intellect in its adequate extension was coordinate 
with universal good, so with nothing less can it find its completion. 
However much man may seek to escape this native vocation, taking 
refuge in substitutes or oblivion in drugs, he is quickly again, or 
sooner or later, conscious of the pain which is at the spring of his 
desire. 

From all this it was plain enough for the philosophers to argue 
to the existence of God; for man instinctively desired to know his 
Creator, to contemplate the ultimate mind which held the meaning 
of all things that are. But further, in this instinctive desire we 
can name again the ledge or basis upon which God, if he deigned 
and willed and gave, might fulfil even supernaturally this universal 
want. Yet here again we must beware not to imply that the natural 
desire to know God the Creator connotes any positive ordination to 
see God in his hidden mysteries, beyond his creative purpose. The 
infinite Being must reveal himself in order to be desired according 
to his own interior communion. In other words, his own will in free 
act, his own love in free gift can alone plant in the human will the 
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supernatural source of a love of his goodness in its own mysterious 
perfection. Yet, as we say: if God does so deign, if he does reveal 
the supernatural love, if he does pour out his grace, there is then 
again a receptive capacity within which his very grace can work, 
where God can by his love raise up supernatural love participating 
his own divine charity. 

One other point must be named to complete this analysis before 
turning to view the manner of the revealed love; a fundamental 
question requiring right solution, before the harmony of human will 
and divine will can be assured. The question was already raised in 
the thirteenth century, and again today alert theologians in the 
Church are recalling its importance: whether the instinctive 
primary love in the human heart is egoistic or altruistic. The 
opinion had been vaguely suggested that the human desire was 
essentially egoistic; that man instinctively sought the universal 
good for the sake of himself, and not to give himseli to it. There- 
fore a conclusion could be drawn that, in the created desire that 
strove within the heart of men in reference to the absolute good, 
there was something strangely evil, hostile to a due subordination 
of the creature to the Creator. From this there could be inferred 
an extremist theory that the true love for God could only be 
obtainable through a complete destruction of that egoistic hunger 
that this created love meant. The human lover who would love 
God, was to be crushed, consumed, and his natural love wholly 
destroyed before he could be fulfilled in the uncreated Love. 

This theory met with no favour at the hands of St Thomas, and 
nothing is more illuminating than his reply, that all things, all 
beings, all created natures are primordially for the universal good, 
and only secondarily and subordinately for their own particular 
fulfilment. The point was, of course, quite central to his fundamen- 
tal theology. The Creator had made all things good, for they were 
but an ordered hierarchical universe manifesting his own infinite 
. uncreated good. The primary necessity and instinct of the creature 
was to manifest, according to the manner of its nature, the supreme 
good who had created it. The Angelic Doctor could take the simplest 
example and show, for instance, how the part is for the whole, 
and not the whole for the part; the relative for the absolute and 
not the absolute for the relative; how, in this wide sense, the part 
desires or loves the whole, and contributes its own manifestation 
primarily to the universal manifestation of the whole. St Thomas 
did not hesitate to apply this absolute principle to every particular 
activity and appetite, for indeed it must be universally true. He 
made clear for example that even the demons in hell, in so far 
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~as they have being, are good; and in so far as they have being and 
so far are good, do therefore in some way retain of necessity this 
fundamental desire of, and love for God—thus manifesting his 
justice. Their ‘love’ is not of course human; and in no sense is it of 
grace: it is merely the necessary fulfilment of their being, dependent 
upon his eternal Being, manifesting therefore the eternal Being, 
even when their will rejecting his rule is tortured by his splendour. 
So clear was St Thomas in stating the essential goodness of all 
things that God had done, so completely did he reject any Mani- 
chean idea that there could exist anything wholly and in essence 
evil, that he could calmly consider the contribution of praise which 
the condemned spirits of hell were by their nature compelled to 
pay to God. For the part is for the whole, and the desire or natural 
appetite of the creature necessarily seeking happiness is primarily 
an essential appetite to manifest the universal good who is God, 
who made all things to manifest his own goodness and man, by 
his nature, was made to know him and to love him. 

Here again then, as in a preceding article, we have defined the 
receptive or obediential capacity; now in terms of the will, by 
which the divine powey could raise up to a supernatural status the 
native desire in man. Again it is correlative not to any definable 
perfection, but only to the supernatural agent who is God, who 
can occupy and, by grace, inform the human will, always thereby 
ennobling and honouring it, giving gratuitous life of himself to the 
tree recipient who wilfully accepts. 

Finally, if and when God does by his own divine love move the 
will of man, energising it with bis own divine life, raising it to 
desires and fulfilments which infinitely exceed every positive 
capacity that is native to it, such movement of God connotes no 
smallest derogation to human freedom. The theological school 
which in the past was unwilling to ascribe to God the ultimate 
actual choice or determination of the will, has unwittingly denied 
to God that which is paramount in the achievement of our salvation. 
To suggest that the human will would not be free under this pene- 
trative movement of grace, and to make therefore that grace ulti- 
mately subject to a human initiative on whose election it depended 
for its efficacy: this in effect not only repudiates primary principles 
of reason by placing passivity in him who is pure act, making the 
absolute dependent on the relative, but it also withdraws from 
God, denying to him the chiefest glory of his merey, the exact 
point of its divine efficacy; and it gives ultimate credit of salvation 
only to the creature who wills. Such an idea is prompted by the 
mistake of imagining divine causality, whether in the natural or 
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supernatural sphere, after the manner and the limitations of the 
causative activities of man. Moreover, in effect, it misconceives the 
very freedom of the will which it seeks to defend. The human will 
is not free as by any absolute independence in its own ultimate 
autonomy. It also is a relative, and therefore determined by nature 
to an absolute. But it is free by the infinite perfection of the divine 
power creating and moving it. He who is pure act, first mover 
unmoved, and Creator of all beings, is the primary cause of every 
positive act of their being, and of every mode of every act. The 
necessary effect receives its necessity from him; the contingent 
effect, its contingency. The free creatures are free by the freedom 
with which God endowed them; and from the infinite perfection of 
his causality they freely choose, under his liberating movement. 
Only by imagining his being and action to be of the same nature 
and manner as the being and action of created, secondary causes, 
can it be suggested that this is a Calvinistic determinism. The exact 
contrary is the truth; for it is a participation of the divine freedom, 
with which God endows his saints. 


x xX xX 


HEAVENLY MANNA & THE HOLY 
BUGHARIOL 


BY 
THE Monk or Hemsspronn 


[The author was a fourteenth century monk who wrote the famous 
poem Die Tochter Sion—a conversation between the soul and the 
Christian virtues—and other allegorical verse. The present extract 
is taken from the end of his treatise on The Six Names of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and is translated from the medieval German 
by K. Webber. 


HE sacred food of the holy Eucharist was prefigured 

for us in olden times by a heavenly bread called 

Manna, which God rained down upon our forefathers. 

This heavenly food had six characteristic qualities or 

properties, all of which are also present spiritually 

in our eucharistic food. 

The first characteristic of the heavenly bread was 

that God caused it to drop down from Heaven in a marvellous 
Inanner, contrary to the laws of nature. Concerning this God said 
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to our toretathers: ‘I will rain down bread from heaven’, tor when 
they arose each morning it lay everywhere on the ground outside 
their tents, like newly fallen snow. Of this same Manna the prophet 
Says: “God opened the gates of Heaven and rained down Manna’. 
In like fashion our Lord gives us the bread of his Body in a 
marvellous manner, contrary to the laws of nature, and comes down 
to us from heaven. Thus God says: ‘I am the living bread that 
comes from heaven’. 

The second characteristic of Manna lies in its taste, for when 
it was eaten it had for each man the flavour which most appealed 
to him. It is written in the Book of Wisdom concerning this variety 
of flavour: ‘Lord, thou preparest for them, with no labour on their 
part, a bread which has for every one the delight and savour of 
all sweetness’. And it is further written: ‘That same bread serves 
each one according to his will and with the flavour he desires’. 
In a similar way our Heavenly Bread possesses all the savour of 
the graces which we seek in our prayer with diligence and longing, 
Since it is that living bread which contains in itself the sweet savour 
of all grace. “According to the manner in which you encounter God’, 
says St Bernard, ‘God will deal with you; and as you receive God, 
in that measure also will he receive you.’ That is to say, the spiritual 
dispositions with which you receive God will be intensified and 
increased by the reception of his sacred Body. In this connection 
also a venerable teacher and bishop, Albert the Preacher,! says that 
the Word of God produces different kinds of grace and enlighten- 
ment in the hearts of people who hear it, according to the state of 
each man’s awareness of God. So also the Body of our Lord, 
devoutly received, produces a variety of graces in the souls of 
different people, provided only that they are in a spiritually healthy 
state. For however rare and delicate a food may be, it tastes bitter 
in the mouth of a sick man; so it is with those who are spiritually 
sick: they are unable to appreciate the divine savour because of 
the bitterness of their sins. To quote St Bernard again: ‘Of neces- 
sity God—who is himself immutable—adapts himself, when bestow- 
ing his grace, to the varying spiritual condition of different souls. 
Accordingly, some receive him savouring his justice, others sayvour- 
ing his love, but each and every one receives his grace.’ 

The third characteristic of Manna has reference to the place where 
it was distributed: that is, it was given nowhere but in the wilder- 
ness, where there was no other palatable food. Similarly, the soul 
caunot obtain grace to delight in the savour of the blessed Kucharist 
unless it dwell in that desert whence all sensual delights are ban- 


1i.c, Saint Albert the Great, member of the Order of Preachers. 
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ished. St Bernard says here: ‘God is so gentle and fastidious that 
he will never come to that soul which finds consolation elsewhere’. 
Therefore the psalmist says that the wilderness shall become fruit- 
ful, since those who go into the desert which is empty of earthly 
enjoyments will become filled with divine consolation. Our Lord 
said to his disciples: ‘Let us go awhile into the desert and rest’. 
We also read that God twice fed a large multitude in the desert, 
which he did not do elsewhere. This is intended to show us that 
those who follow him into the wilderness bereft of human conso- 
lation will not be left unsatisfied. 

There is a fourth way in which the heavenly bread of Manna 
resembles our eucharistic bread. When our fathers were able to 
eat the fruits of the earth again the heavenly Manna immediately 
vanished, as we find written in the Book of Josue: ‘The bread of 
heaven departed from them as soon as they were able to eat the 
fruits of the land’. Our divine bread of the Eucharist also has this 
fourth property, for whenever we partake of the fruits of this world 
with too much relish, and more than necessity requires, the divine 
consolation which we receive in our Lord’s Body and Blood leaves 
us immediately. ‘It is impossible’, says St Bernard, ‘that the soul 
which comforts itself with earthly things should receive spiritual 
consolation, for whenever a heart is filled with earthly comfort the 
oil of divine consolation runs dry.’ 

The fifth property of Manna was this: when it was laid in the 
heat of the sun it melted, and when it was placed before a fire 
it became hard; so that in one kind of heat it turned soft and in 
another it hardened. This characteristic is also found in our euchar- 
istic bread, for whenever a man receives it with heavenly heat, 
that is to say, with spiritual fervour, it melts, and the whole soul is 
flooded with grace and devotion. But whenever it is received with 
earthly fire, which is, with a love of earthly things, the soul grows 
harder and harder. This is the reason why no soul is in so hardened 
a state and so difficult to convert as the one which frequently 
receives the Body of the Lord with a heart attached to earthly 
things, in a state of mortal sin—whether the hardness be that of 
avarice or of unchastity or of lust for pleasure. 

The sixth property of Manna was that it fell from heaven in, 
and with, the dew. This heavenly dew symbolises divine grace, for 
the true bread of heaven, the holy Eucharist, when received 
worthily, always falls upon our soul with the dew of heavenly grace, 
so that it is never received otherwise than with the grace of God. 

Let us pray, therefore, that the divine goodness which dwells in 
our Lord may always assist us. Amen. 


VENT CREATOR SPIRITUS 
A MEDIEVAL MEDITATION 


[The following is extracted from Ms. Bodl. 423, a fifteenth- 
century manuscript containing meditations on phrases from the 
liturgy. The MS has been dated 1430-40, and the extract here given 
runs from fol. 156v. to fol. 161.—C.K.] 


ND therefore, good Lord, sith it is so that I may not 
nor can not have no good thought be it never so little 
a thought but if I have it of thee, as thou sayest 
thyself: Sine me nihil potestis facere. Therefore, Lord, 
I knowledge well that thou art of my soul both the 
door and the key, as thy gospel saith: Hgo sum ostium. 
And Holy Church clepith thee the key, saying O clavis 
_ David, O thou Jesu the key of David. And sithen good Lord I am 
of un-power and thou art the door and the key, therefore my sweet 
lord now at this time I fall down to thy majesty, knowing that 
I am not worthy to lift up mine eyes towards thee for the multitude 
of my sins, but with a meek will I say Domine labia mea aperies, 
Lord thou shalt open my lips with the key of thy mercy, and so 
come in and let m thyself into mine heart, thy privy chamber, I 
pray thee Lord. Cor mundum crea in me Deus et spiritum rectum 
innova in visceribus meis. Make in me a clean heart God and renew 
in my inwards the spirit of rightwiseness. And so good lord, make 
perfect in me that thou hast grafted in me, the very love of 
obedience, the clean keeping of chastity and spiritual poverty for 
thy sake, that I may say with the prophet: Perfice gressus meos 
in semitis tuis. Lord make my passages parfit in thy ways. One of 
thy ways, Lord, was wilful poverty as thy prophet saith by thee: 
Pauper sum ego et in laboribus a iuventute mea. I am right poor 
and used in labours from my young age. Another way of thine was 
lowly obedience, as St Paul saith: Christus factus est pro nobis 
obediens usque ad mortem. Christ was obedient unto the death, and 
not to the fairest death, but to the most shameful and painful death, 
mortem autem crucis, the death of the cross. Another way was 
chastity in thought, in word, in deed, having a chaste virgin to 
mother, chaste disciples and chaste doctrine. And for as much as 
IT have behote, Lord, to thee to follow thee in these three ways, 
therefore I ask that thou make these three ways perfect in me, 
that when the fiend of pride, wrath or envy assaileth me, that. I 
may then withstand him with meek obedience after thy teaching. 
‘And when the fiend teaseth me by desires of worldly (covetise) 
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covetousness, then set in me, good Lord, true wilful poverty of 
heart. And when he ariseth against me by the filth of fleshly-hood. 
within myself or without forth, then, good Lord, arm thou me with 
thy clean chastity and devout thought on thee. And when thou hast 
made these ways thus steadfast in me, then good Lord I may the 
wiselooker pray to thee, and call on thee. But for as much as it is 
perilous for a feeble brain as I have, to climb to the highest first 
for dread of falling into presumption, therefore | dare not suddenly 
pray to thine almighty power, the which is appropred to the Father, 
nor to his high wisdom that is appropred to the Son, but I dare 
well and boldly pray to thy grace, that longeth to the holy Ghost. 
And for there may no power nor wisdom be had without the gift 
of thy grace, therefore I wretch come to the Holy Spirit, calling 
to thy grace: Qui dator est et donum, the which are both the gift 
and the giver. And I say homely to thee Lord, Veni, come to me 
by thy gentleness. And why say I thus to thee, forsooth thou art 
my Creator, my maker when I was nought. Who may better help 
that is amiss than he that made it first good? Thyself Lord madest 
my soul right good and I have appearred1 it through my folly, but 
I can not by myself bring it again to be good, but if? thou help. 
And why? for thou art omnium artifea, the crafty’ lord of all things. 
And by cause that my disease and need is rather on the part of my 
soul than of my body, and a ghostly thing may best help another 
ghostly thing, therefore I call thee spiritus, a spirit, for the comfort 
of my spirit. And why call I thee, Lord, thus? it is for that I would 
that thou shouldest visit me; visita, not with thy fierceness and 
dread as thou didst the people of Israel as it is written in Exodus 
chapter 20, how they were feared and stonished. But I would be 
visited superna gratia, with thine highest grace that is most needful 
to me; that is that T may know mine own frail and wretched life, 
and so to come to very and true contrition, to love weeping, to have 
holy confession, and to abide in steadfast will and true purpose and 
joy in thy service, and so to receive thine highest grace, that is my 
saviour the sacrament of the Altar, my lord, my love, my spouse, 
my comfort, my joy and the father of my faith. And this is the 
highest grace that I may have. Et quae tu creasti pectora. And all 
the souls that thou hast made may none other joy have but this. 
For when this Lord is well had, all manner joy ghostly is had. 
And when he faileth then is there no good thing had, and in such a 
vain soul is matter of great heaviness. Paraclitus diceris. Thou art 


1 made it worse—ad peior atus (?) 
2 except 
3 in the old sense, ‘skilful’. 
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called a comforter and thine office is to call again such souls that 
have gone astray from thine highest grace by divers sins, that they 
should not fall into the worst sin that is called desperation. In thee, 
Lord, trusted much David the King, when he had sinned, that he 
not fall into the sin of desperation saying: emundabor a delicto 
maximo. I shall be cleansed from the greatest sin. And there where 
the greatest sin has had mastery, it were necessary that there should 
come the highest remedy. And sith remedy is there none, Lord, 
but thyself, for thou art called: donum dei altissimi, the gift of 
the highest God. Oh! if I should receive a gift of an earthly king, 
it were greatly to be worshipped. If it were a gift of an angel of 
heaven, it were more to be worshipped. But the gift of the highest 
God ought over all things to he most worshipped and had in most 
dainty.4 For it is not given to one person or two or three only, but 
to all persons and in divers wises, and therefore, dear Lord thou 
art called: Fons vivus. O well of life that spreadest thy rivers to 
every country, to every land, to every kingdom, to every man as 
him needeth. As to some thou givest water of great wisdom and 
wise counsel giving, as holy church singeth of thee: Aqua sapien- 
tiae potabis illos dominus. Our Lord drinketh to them5 the water 
of wisdom. To some thou givest the water of gracious preaching and 
teaching. And to this water thou callest all people as Isaiah saith, 
the 55th chapter: Omnes sitientes venite ad aquas: all folks that 
thirst ghostly comfort, come they to the waters of preaching of 
God’s word. To some thou givest the waters of penance as to thine 
apostles, and many other saints. To some the water of great devo- 
tion, as many of thy privy and tender lovers, that can not hear 
nor speak of thee but if their heart weep for joy, by holy contempla- 
tion and desire, as the prophet saith: Sitivit anima mea ad deum 
fontem vivum. My soul hath thirsted to my Lord God, the well of 
life. And this great desire in thy servants thou turnest to a charit- 
able fire, and so thou art called ignis caritatis. And thus wert thou 
showed on Pentecost day to our blessed Lady the queen of heavens, 
and to the Apostles all in tongues of fire, in token that through 
their preaching all good people of the world were warmed by devo- 
tion and charity, in so much that they would all the world had 
been in that same grace that they had, although they had many 
adversaries that withstood them and diseased them. For it is all day 
seen that among clean wheat grow evil weeds, and among fair herbs 
creep adders, snails and other venomous worms. And so, good 
Lord, among good creatures thou sufferest the angry adders of 


4 dignitatem, esteem. 
5 giveth them to drink, cf. ‘drench , 
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proud and envious people, to disease the good people, the snails of 
slow folk and the venomous worms of lecherous and gluttonous 
folk, and the wasteful wolf of covetous people. And why dost thou 
thus? for sooth for the good folk, seeing the mischief of such sins, 
should the more be stirred to thanking of thee, that they never fell 
in such sins. Also that they should have the more pity on sinners, 
and the more fervently turn to devout prayers for them. And this 
is the charitable fire of thee Lord. And so such hardhearted people 
thou art spiritalis unctio, a ghostly anointing. Good ointment easeth 
hard botches’ and achings of bones. And so, good Lord, thyself,? 
to hearts that have long lain in custom of horrible sins, and therein 
have hardened their hearts through shame of telling in confession, 
and for dread of penance doing in satisfaction, that they feel greatly 
aching in conscience and maketh them full dry from the sweetness 
of devout prayer in almsdeeds, and this disease continueth in them 
long times and many years, so forsooth, that many be damned 
wilfully through presumption of the mercy of God, rather than they 
would accuse themselves to their lawful curates. But, good Lord, 
against such pains of sins, thou art an wholesome ointment, for 
to such people thou profferest other while, oil of forgiveness to 
them that will turn toward thee, and grantest them grace of good 
life, and after their decease, the rewards of bliss everlasting. And 
if the ache be so great in conscience that they will not turn for this 
oil, then thou layest on the fretting corrosive of the pains of hell, 
and the loss of bliss, and of all other saints and of their good works. 
And so Lord I doubt it not, but with these two ghostly ointments, 
thou bringest perilous and great sicknesses into great ease and 
perfect health. And so this leechcraft [be |longeth well to thee Lord. 
For why? T'u septiformis munere, dexterae dei tu digitus. Thou art 
the finger of the right hand of God, by a sevenfold gift. I know- 
ledge well by example that out of the body cometh an arm, and 
out of the body and arm cometh a finger and that the body, arm 
and finger all three make one body. By the body that hath great 
strength, I liken the Father. By the arm that cometh of the body, 
I liken the Son, and through the Father and the Son, cometh the 
Holy Ghost, that is the finger. And as the body, arm and finger 
make but one body, so the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
three persons, make but one God and one Lord. And so whatever 
the finger doth, the body and the arm doth. And therefore blissful 


6 swellings, ‘bosses’. 

7 an omission here?—give thyself? 

8 An omission is marked and written into the margin in another hand. ‘—is 
thyn esy oy that helpyght ma a sinfull soule—’? 
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Holy Ghost thou art well called the finger of the right hand, that is 
the Son Christ Jesus and of God the Father. And with this finger 
thou servest thy lovers, with a seven fold service, as Isaiah re- 
hearseth; the service of wisdom and understanding, of counsel and 
of strength, pity and kuning,? and the last with the dread of God 
serving: Timoris domini. And as a good cook tempereth and 
seasoneth discreetly all his meats with salt, and assayeth them 
with his finger, so thyself Lord temperest with the finger of thy 
grace and dread all thine other gifts. And as all other meats be 
unsavoury but they be measured with salt, so all manner wisdom, 
kuning, understanding, pity or counselling or strength, and all other 
good works, they be unsavory but they be tempered discreetly with 
the dread of God, as Solomon saith: Initium sapientiae timor 
domint. The beginning of wisdom is the dread of God. And this 
salt of dread bringeth in holiness, as David saith: Timor domini 
sanctus: the dread of God is holy, for it bringeth folk to holiness. 
The fiend our enemy, waiteth ever night and day to take away 
from us these seven gifts given to us by the finger of grace, by his 
seven cursed gifts of the seven deadly sins, but, good Lord, against 
his cruel malice. Tu rite promissum patris sermone ditans gutturt. 
Thou makest rich our threats through the behest of thy father. 
ixperience telleth well, that out of the breast cometh the throat, 
and the mouth is the end of the throat, and he that speaketh of 
the middle of a thing, he understandeth there in both ends. There- 
fore, good Lord, I understand not else but when our enemy 
assaileth us, to put us aside from thy grace, then is it thy will, 
that we should make our breasts, throats and mouths rich with 
holy prayers and devout thoughts on thy painful passion and death, 
that made us rich from everlasting bondage, and so to scomfit!? 
the battle of the devil, the world and the flesh, by the precious and 
rich blood and the water that thou gavest for us. But yet, good 
Lord, that we be so frail, that we ground us not steadfastly on the 
times of temptation, but we fault; as thyself bearest witness in 
thy gospel. Ad tempus credunt et in tempore tentacionis recedunt. 
At a time we believe well but when time of temptations cometh, 
then we fall off from the work of good purpose, and therefore against 
this default of unsteadfastness, blessed Lord, Holy Ghost: Accende 
lumen sensibus, in funde amorem cordibus, infirma nostri corporis, 
virtute firmans perpetuum. In three parts, Lord, standeth our 
srievance and therefore we ask of thee true sovereign remedies. 
The first grievance is in our bodily wits, the which bringeth oft 


9 Knowing, knowledge. 
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times great storms of uncleanness to the soul, as be unclean hearing, 
seeing, smelling, tasting and feeling, and these wits be contained 
in the head. And therefore we pray thee Accende lumen sensibus: 
Kindle light in our wits from beastly desires, for to these wits the 
devil maketh sudden saults and lusty, by consenting to sin. And 
therefore, Holy Ghost, hostem repellas longius. Put away with thy 
light the darkness of the fiend. The second grievance is in our 
ghostly wits, the which be troubled by waxing weary, and sloth 
of good and honest thoughts and works, and these wits be contained 
in the heart, and therefore we pray: Infunde amorem cordibus. 
Put love in our hearts, that we may grow, de virtute in virtutem, 
by virtue to virtue. And against the devil that is maker of envy 
and grudging, Holy Ghost, pacem dones protinus. Grant us peace 
hastily that the fiend have none anchor to disturble us. The third 
grievance is in our own fleshly pricking and this running over all 
the body and therefore we pray thee: Infirma nostri corporis virtute 
firmans perpetim, make steadfast the sickness of our body, for our 
enemy busieth him to defile our body, by consenting, by dreaming, 
by touching and other unclean means. Wherefore we pray thee: 
Ductore sic te praevio vitemus omne noxium. Be to us such a for- 
leader, that we may be ware of all evil and only to take heed to 
thee, for thou art the leader in the true knowing, for per te sciamus 
da patrem, by thy grace we may know thee Father of bliss, nosca- 
mus atque filium, by thee we may know the Son, that is Lord of 
our redemption. Te utriusque spiritus credamus omne tempore. 
Grant that we may believe thee for the spirit of them both, one 
God, one lord, and one majesty, to whom angels give praising, 
with joyful singing without ceasing, sanctus pater, sanctus filius, 
sanctus spiritus, domine deus sabaoth. God and Lord of the great 
hosts in heaven, in earth and in hell, with whom all we may say: 
sit laus Patri cum filio, sancto simul paraclito. Praising with heart 
and mouth, with voice and will, be to the Father and the Son and 
also to the Holy Spirit. And when we have most need, In hora 
mortis succurre nobis, domine. In the hour of death help us so, 
good Lord, then nobis ut mittat filius carisma sancti spiritus, that 
our aller!t Saviour Jesus Christ send to us the grace of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen. Amen. 


“11 the Saviour of us all, 


OBJECTIVE SPIRITUALITY 


BY 
ConRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


UITE often the modern type of spirituality is 
partially condemned as subjective and introverted, 
as too self-conscious to be fully God-conscious. No 
doubt some truth lies in this accusation; for the 
whole renaissance and post-renaissance attitude of 
mind as exhibited in philosophy, science, theology, 
has been centred on human experience and the 
analysis of human life and values. Perhaps this 
was what Kierkegaard had in mind when he wrote The Present Age, 
saying that it is killing itself with reflection, that even the children 
who should typify the middle ages in their direct and outgoing lives 
are often precocious, consuming with the rest of European grown- 
ups an ‘enormous amount of scruple and deliberation’. The accusa- 
tion of being too self-analytical and reflective has often been made 
against the great Spanish mystical writers. 


Yet the fourteenth century, which had already become selt- 
conscious in its mode of life and in its art, shows little sign of 
being too spiritually reflective. Certainly the mystical writers were 
mostly concerned with their own individual experiences, and in 
conveying the meaning of those experiences to others. Yet they 
are nearly always concerned with the pursuit of the Good in such 
a way that the creaturely pursuer may be caught and held by the 
hunted so as eventually to become unaware of self in the aware- 
ness of him. Thus Walter Hilton towards the end of The Scale 
counsels his reader to seek ‘unformed love’ itself which is God the 
Holy Spirit rather than to be trying to attain his own creaturely 
love of God, which is ‘formed love’. 

Love formed is not cause why a soul cometh to the ghostly sight 

of Jesus, as some men would think that they would love God so 

burningly as it were by their own might, that they were worthy 
to have the ghostly knowing of him. Nay it is not so... . Thou 
shouldest only covet and desire this unformed iove that is the 

Holy Ghost. (2, 34, pp: 317-8.) 

It would be a mistake however to draw too strong a contrast between 
this virile and objective type of spirituality and an over-conscious 
subjective love of God in the renaissance and post-renaissance 
world. On the one hand the really great spiritual writers were 
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considerably aware of themselves and their own personal problems 
in their search for God. In short, we should beware of any idea 
of a complete break between medieval and renaissance spirituality 
and remember that the one was the parent of the other; and Hilton 
will serve as an excellent example of these two elements, well- 
balanced, inherent in the spiritual ascent he described. 

Self-knowledge comes fully only by seeking Jesus; this is one of 
the foundation stones of the spiritual edifice. But it would be too 
facile to suppose that the mere ‘good intention’ of looking towards 
God is sufficient or that we need not bother to look into our own 
consciences so long as we are trying to look into God’s. The objec- 
tive weight of God-centred-ness must be balanced by the prime 
necessity, vigorously preached from the earliest Christian times, of 
knowing oneself. Richard of St Victor whose influence on the later 
writers is so tremendous has left this heritage particularly upon 
his successors—the cell of self-knowledge: ‘If the mind would fain 
ascend to the height of science, let its first and principal study be to 
know itself.’1 We are therefore not surprised to find Hilton requiring 
for the first step of this ladder that the person should retire into 
himself and get to know the type of man he is. He writes of the 
man’s own soul ‘which it behoveth thee first to know if thou 
shouldest come to the knowing of God’. (i, 1. p. 25.) 

In this respect one of the first steps for the man who wants to 
know and love God is the making of a retreat. The need to go out 
into the desert with our Lord in his preparation for his struggle 
with the devil, the need to retire into oneself and focus one’s 
attention on one’s own personal relations with God and personal 
sins and shortcomings, such introspection is not merely a manifesta- 
tion of the subjective spirit of the counter-reformation. The term 
‘retreat’ and the organised and intensified ‘exercises’ are modern, 
but the essential elements of a retreat are found in the gospel and 
have been characteristic of a devout christian life ever since. We 
may compare a passage from Richard of St Victor’s Benjamin 
Minor with one from Walter Hilton, both considering, as we should 
say today, the need for a retreat. 


What so thou be that covetest to come to contemplation of 
God . . . Thou shalt call together thy thoughts and thy desires, 
and make of them a church, and learn thee therein for to love 
this good word Jesu, so that all thy desires and all thy thoughts 
are only set for to love Jesu, . . . then in this church of thoughts 
and desires, and in this onehead of studies and of wills, look that 


1 Quoted by Gardner in his mtroduction to The Cell of Self-knowledge, p. xvii, 
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ee My wills be only set in the love and the praising of this Lord 
Jesu. 
This was written in the middle of the twelfth century and reveals 
the vigorous Christ-centred attitude which should mark every retreat 
but which is often so lacking in the modern self-conscious ‘spiritual 
exercises’. T'wo centuries later the increase in self-consciousness is 
already manifest, though there is a fruitful balance between the 
emphasis on self-knowing and that of God-knowing—Hilton writes: 
Now shall I tell thee feebly as [ can how thou shalt be able to 
enter into thyself to see the ground of sin, and to destroy it as 
much as thou mayest, and so shalt thou be able to recover a 
part of thy dignity. Thou shalt cease for a time from all bodily 
works, from all outward business as thou mayest well. Then shalt 
thou draw into thyself thy thought from thy bodily wits, that 
thou take no heed what thou hearest or seest or feelest; so that 
the point of thy heart be not fixed on them. And after this draw 
in nearer thy thought from all manner of imaginings . . . And 
set thine intent and thy full purpose upon it, as if thou wouldst 
not seek, nor feel, nor find aught but only the grace and the 
ghostly presence of Jesus. (i, 52, pp. 97-8.) 
Another two centuries and we find the fountain head of all retreats, 
St Ignatius, beginning with a ‘preparatory exercise’ in which the 
retreatant is urged to ask himself what and who he is: 
Who are you who this day begin these holy exercises? Who are 
you? A soul established in virtue? You need renewing. .. . Who 
are you? A soul divided in the service of God? a soul embarrassed 
by a multitude of human affections? . . . Who are you? A soul 
given to worldly pleasures? . . . A soul struggling with long and 
violent temptations? . . . Lastly, are you a guilty soul? Perhaps 
a soul grown old in sin, perhaps an impenitent soul? .. .3 
It may be significant that after this preparation. the retreatant is 
told to begin by considering God the Creator and the soul’s relation 
to its maker. St Ignatius was clearly basing his exercises on the 
earlier and traditional spiritual literature and to a certain extent 
he must presuppose the simple seeking for Jesus before anyone 
begins to consider the more remote and impersonal reality of the 
Creator. And for this reason it is of vital importance for the modern 
retreatant, retiring into himself and discovering what manner of 
man he is, to go back further and further into the tradition of the 
Church in order to plant his ladder securely on the sure ground of 


2 Benjamin Minor (conclusion) by Richard of St Victor. 16th century translation 
edited by Gardner: The Cell of Self-knowledge, pp. xvi and 982. 

3 Page 15 of the translation of the Spiritual Exercises published by Burns Oates 
‘for general use’, without date, without imprimatur and without name of Editor 
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Gospel teaching before beginning to climb. Otherwise he may find 
the ladder twisting half-round and threatening to throw him, as 
ladders do that are resting on one foot only. The two feet of the 
ladder of perfection are self-knowing and God-knowing. 

When a man, therefore, begins to examine his conscience he 
does so with a certain objective criterion of what man should be, 
for he looks to Jesus; he knows too the origin and purpose of man 
as seen in the Creator. With that standard before him he can begin 
to understand wherein he falls short; he can begin to see his sins 
as sins and not merely as facts or deeds. 


In this inward beholding thou shalt see the worship and dignity 
which it should have by kind of the first making, and thou shalt 
see the wretchedness and the mischief which thou art fallen 
into for sin. (Scale i, 42, p. 74.) 
It is in fact the desire for God which tells the conscience what is 
sin. People sometimes spend a great deal of time scanning their 
past lives, perhaps the past week or so since their last confession, 
to see what they have done or omitted to do. They review all the 
circumstances and conditions of their actions; they go further and 
scan the intimate motives of their deeds both good and bad. And 
yet even while thinking of motives, of which the Godward nature 
should be uppermost, they do not in fact refer any of the things 
they examine to the standard who is Christ Jesus nor to the end 
and purpose who is God. These two alone, the standard and the 
goal, are the only revealers of the sinfulness, the guilt, of a human 
action. 


When these objective guarantees of a good deed are lost sight of, 
the penitent who is trying to lead a good life will begin to worry 
about the gravity of the offence. What I did, was it a mortal sin? 
How can I tell whether I really consented, whether it was delib- 
erate, or was it explicable apart from my will and mind? And so 
the heart is open to tortures, self-inflicted, macerating the soul. 
The fear of offending God because he is so lovable and good becomes 
the fear of falling into sin and the fear of punishment. All this 
mental anguish was known as vividly to Walter Hilton as it is 
to the most accomplished spiritual director of our own times. 
It would be a mistake to claim the disease of scruples as a modern 
invention as some have done. Hilton describes the bitterness which 
comes from worrying as to whether one has eaten too much (i7N8; 
pp. 147-8), or consented to a temptation, or particularly whether 
he has confessed it properly in previous confessions (iy gions 
207-9), or again there are worries as to precisely how far one can 
go in spiritual exercises and deeds of penance without impairing 
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one’s health or becoming too intense (ii, 22, pp. 251-2). Hilton is 
as explicit as any writer about scrupulous worries regarding con- 
fessions and hallucinations. 

And therefore some fall into doubt and dwere whether they sinned 

in time of temptation or no. (ii, 11, p. 207.) 

But the balance of the earlier treatment of the spiritual life is to be 
found especially in the remedy for scruples proposed by Hilton. 
In modern times directors are wont to insist on obedience and 
at the same time forbid the penitent to return on his past con- 
confessions, requiring him to confess regularly and not too frequently 
—and so on. But often such treatment is ineffective because it pro- 
duces only one more worry: Have I been obedient or not?, did 
Father Director mean to include this or exclude that . . .? Such 
interior and subjective remedies are in part absolutely necessary, 
but the complete remedy as Hilton shows clearly over and over 
again lies in the Godward, objective approach to the source of the 
spiritual life. 

To anyone who is seriously looking for God and wishing to reach 
him in holiness and with integrity the distinction between mortal 
and venial sins fades into insignificance. In his eyes any offence 
against the love and purity of God, however slight it may be, any 
minute refusal to follow our Lord as the model and standard, these 
defects are so utterly regrettable that it might almost be said that 
such a man regards every attack on God’s goodness as mortal or 
rather as infinitely serious. 

For he that will soothfastly love God, he asketh not commonly 

whether this or that is the greater sin. For he shall think that 

anything which letteth him from the love of God is great sin, 
and he shall think nothing sin but that thing which is not good 

and letteth him from the love of God. (i, 81, p. 154.) 

Instead of fussing about whether or no a temptation has in fact 
hindered the love of God it is better to forget the temptation and 
renew the love. When you begin to worry as to whether you have 
eaten too much or consented to an evil thought this Master of the 


love of God advises you: 
Lift up the desire of thy heart to thy good Lord Jesus and know 
thyself for a wretch and a beast and ask of him forgiveness . . . 
(i, 76, p. 148) .. . A ghostly desire to God, to please him, to 
know him, to see him, and to have him by grace—this desire if 
thou keep it shall well tell thee which is sin and which is not, 
and which is good and which is better good. (i, 91, pp. 169-70.) 
This healthy advice contains perhaps the greatest contribution that 
medieval spirituality can offer us today. Anyone who sets out to 
climb the Scale of perfection and begins by retiring to the desert 
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of a retreat should keep this thought constantly before his mind. 
Scruples and worry are a sign of self-love and_ self-centredness; 
they are counteracted only by the love of God consciously and 
continuously presented to the mind and will. 

But the balance must always be preserved. Hilton is aware of 
the danger of a complacent regarding of the end to the ignoring 
of the means. The grace which is given us is for the here and now 
of the moment, not the grace of vision or of immunity from sin. 

We may ever desire the best, but we may not ever work the best, 

for we have not yet received that grace... . £ And therefore desire 

of God as much as thou mayest, without measure or discretion 
of all that belongeth to his love or to heavenly bliss. . . . But 
work as thou mayest, and ery God mercy for that thou mayest 

not. (i, 41, pp. 72-3.) 

And in the second book Hilton repeats this advice with the help 
of a simile from true suns and false that shine in the sky. People 
who are not ready to enter into themselves, but after making some 
gesture towards God think immediately that they are holy, are 
misled by a false sun. They are carried away with emotion, thinking 
they understand the things of God without much study, feeling 
themselves in love with God, and fancying that God vouchsafes 
special lights and leadings to them. They are drawn away by the 
midday fiend. (ii, 26, pp. 269-71.) Hilton’s description of the wiles 
of pride and self-deceit is vigorous and pungent. But it is of great 
value to those today who seek an easy way out of the present difficul- 
ties in some mystic yearnings for God. Those who will not retreat 
into the desert in some manner or other and who seek simply to 
know and love God in a falsely objective spirit are more numerous 
than might be supposed. It is therefore of the greatest moment 
that they should seek the true light of God by restoring the balance. 

It is only after establishing this equilibrium between self-knowing 
and God-knowing that the devout lover can begin to forget about 
himself altogether and so to think only of God. 

For then is love master and worketh in the soul and maketh it 

forget itself and see and behold only how love doth. (ii, 35, p. 325.) 


DESIRE AND FULFILMENT 


[The following extract from some meditations composed by a 
Belgian Dominican, Father Jordan W. Dreessen, during a long 
imprisonment in Bochum concentration camp, has been adapted 
from Loin du Couvent in the January issue of Evangeliser (Lidge). 
Fr Dreessen never returned to the convent of which he speaks so 
affectionately, for he died in his prison in March 1945. The Germans 
gave out this had happened during an allied air-raid on Bochum on 
12th March, but his Breviary recorded a somewhat different ver- 
sion; one borne out in fact by the bullet in his neck when his body 
was recovered after the liberation. For on the page of the Breviary 
for 11th March there was, in pencil, the simple word ‘condemnatio’ 
followed by an arrow and a cross.—L.B. | 


ITH a vividness I had not felt hitherto in 
this prison of mine, the last days of July 
brought home to me the reality of my being 
far away from my convent. I know, of course, 
that no matter where we go we still have our 
convent with us—an inner cell into which we 
may withdraw; an interior homeland from 
which nothing can sunder us. July 30th, however, happened to 
be the tenth anniversary of that wonderful Saturday on the evening 
of which I made immolation of myself to God by uttering the 
~ words ‘even unto death’. That day remains the most beautiful day 
of my life; the most beautiful because on that day I experienced 
in the most complete manner possible the joy flowing from my 
choice and sensed the immensity of the ‘sacrifice by desire’ I had 
made. . . . I thank God for the grace to have persevered; he has 
not left me a prey to my own weakness. Often have I said, echoing 
the words of St Philip Neri: ‘Lord, keep a good grip on me, for 
fT am liable to betray you’. And God has kept hold of me, and [ 
want to cling to him more than ever now. More than ever, too, 
am I overcome with joy at the grace of my vocation; a calling by 
God due to no merit of mine. More Dominican too am I now than 
when wearing that habit which really goes so little to the making 
of a monk and which is at the moment in the keeping of the 
vestiarian awaiting my return. . . . More than ever usque ad 
mortem. ‘Where you do not wish to go, there shall I make you go’ 
is more or Jess what Jesus said to Peter. See what the generous 
soul has to undergo in realising, in the way God wishes us to realise 
those desires of immolation framed during the years of formation; 
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how, also, God raises the structure of our personal life. Our religious 
life, our priestly life . . . reflect, however modestly, the life of 
Christ, yet how they differ from those models of sanctity from 
whom our inspiration came! Fathers Lacordaire and Didon, great 
apostles that you are and inferior only to Paul and Dominic, were 
we to build as you have built, we should be forever tearing down 
our edifices! I am insignificant and trail far behind you; yet I, too, 
have been bathed with you in the same ray of light and of blood; 
have had my share of trials for the iApestolares Trials next-to- 
nothing, perhaps, but something at least in that by their inex- 
pressible hardness and tangibility they provide the reality which 
realises desires, and some drop of the blood with which words must 
be sprinkled if they are to be fruitful in the saving of souls. 
Propter electos sustineo! 


It is, happily, thoughts such as these with which my mind is 
preoccupied. On this the eve of St Dominic I am tasting anew 
the utter isolation of my cell. Yet, when the soul itself is not 
shuttered up and the heart forgives and does not harbour ill-feeling 
when chastisement is meted out by men, a cell can be far less 
confined than one would expect. I have, besides, something within 
me giving me a greater range than any radio or transmitting set 
could: the life of God which so tempers my mind with its light 
that I am enabled to range afar on waves of the spirit. I am alone, 
however, utterly alone with God; alone also with a pitiful ‘self’ 
which deepening faith and a fuller understanding of the mystery of 
the redemption must mould, The implications of co-redemption are 
becoming clearer at last. ‘Non sicut ego volo sed sicut tu vis.’ 
And what of Bochum? Should not I admit that, like St Dominic 
who loved Carcassone when he had been made to suffer, I love 
this place betimes? Indeed when all this is over and I shall have 
renewed my contact with men and their dissipations and duperies, 
I shall dream often of the pregnant silences of that captivity in 
which I attained to some appreciation of the essentials of life. 
So much moved am I in fact that I want to ery out to St Dominic 
this evening and re-echo what I feel in the depths of my filial soul: 
‘Oh, Blessed Father, I love this prison. Here it is that God wishes 
I should bleed for those souls who have been rather committed to 
my desires than given a chance to hear my words. It is in this 
prison and not in a normal apostolate that I shall speak of God 
or to God: the thousands of envelopes which I have to make are 
so many thousand souls to be saved; the souls indeed of those who 
will use these envelopes and never dream that the hands that 
gummed them together were priestly hands.’ 


A TERESIAN INSTITUTE’ 


N response to the crying need of the present day a large 
number of new religious associations have sprung up 
during the last few years. On one hand the appeal of 
the interior life in the midst of a materialistic and 
superficial world, and on the other the urgent need of 
apostolic work, have brought into being a new type of 
society adapted to modern circumstances. We describe 
here a Spanish institution, the Teresian Institute, which has 
already existed for thirty-seven years and which can be seen today 
as a flourishing member of the apostolate. 

The Teresian Institute was founded in 1911 at a time when 
atheistic secularism had invaded the field of education. In Spain, 
as in other Catholic countries, the motto of the anticlericals was 
‘Dechristianisation by the best means to hand, the schoolmaster’. 

A young priest, a canon of Our Lady de Covadonga in Asturias, 
D. Pedro Poveda Castroverde, now known by the more popular 
name of Fr Poveda, saw the danger. He possessed the ardent soul 
of an apostle and was a born teacher. He resolved to start a 
crusade to help Catholic education but he was batfled by the apathy 
of Catholics themselves. However he managed to bring together a 
eroup of keen young people in 1911 and opened at Oviedo an 
‘Academy’ for the members of teachers’ training colleges. 

In the course of the next two years he opened two similar 
academies, one at Linares and the other at Jaen. These academies, 
centres for the religious and intellectual formation of Catholic 
teachers, aimed above all at giving them a solid Christian learning. 
Then in 1915 a house was opened in Madrid for the senior pupils 
of teachers’ training colleges, especially those beginning university 
courses. 

Numbers of young girls were attracted by Fr Poveda’s ideal. 
He began to plan the foundations of an association in which they 
would be able to live ‘the perfect life’. Prayer and study, faith and 
science, piety and action; such was the programme. He began to 
draw up statutes. 

He realised that the wearing of a religious habit was a serious 
obstacle in the apostolate of the modern world. So he suggested 
a new idea which received its first diocesan approval frora the 
bishop of Jaen in 1917. The work filled an obvious need and 


1 Translated, by a Discalced Carmelite tertiary, from La Vie Spirituelle 
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foundations increased as four hundred years earlier did those of 
St ‘Teresa under whose protection Fr Poveda had placed his Insti- 
tute. From 1914 to 1925 Madrid, Seville, Leon, Alicante, Barce- 
lona, Teruel and Avila saw the establishment, poor in material 
resources but rich in hopes, of secondary schools for future teachers 
and houses for university and training college students. 

On 11th January, 1924, Pius XI gave the Teresian Institute a 

Brief by which he approved in perpetuity the work as it was shown 
to be in the statues presented to the Holy See and as it had been 
commended in the unanimous welcome given it by the bishops and 
»vernment of Spain. 
Since then the Teresian Institute has never looked back. In 1928 
an expedition was sent to South America. The Institute is now 
established in Chile, Bolivia, Peru, the Argentine and Uruguay. 
A hostel for university students and various Catholic federations 
of students and university graduates are today grouped around the 
first foundation, St Teresa’s high school, at Santiago the capital 
of Chile. In the other South American countries the Institute is 
responsible for the hostels for university students and pupils of 
teachers’ training colleges run by the State; these last are at 
La Paz, Sucre and Huarez. 

In Spain the terrible civil war caused immense losses. But 
fortified by the death of its founder who was martyred by the 
Reds on 28th July, 1936, the Institute now numbers in the first 
days of its resurrection sixty houses, university hostels, secondary 
schools recognised by the State, or groups of scholars entrusted 
to the Institute by the State. Many members who have passed 
their various examinations hold important positions as university 
professors, teachers in lycées and training colleges, inspectors of 
primary schools, school mistresses and heads of study groups, thus 
diffusing the christian spirit through secular education. 

With the idea of maintaining a more unbroken contact with the 
centre of the Church and of receiving the Holy Father’s instruc- 
tions more directly, the Institute founded in Rome in 1934 a very 
flourishing university hostel. From Rome it went to Palermo where 
a hostel and centre for Catholic undergraduates have been founded. 

More recent are the foundations at Oporto in Portugal and that 
of St Isabella in Spanish Guiana where several schools for the poor 
have been in the hands of the Institute since 1942. 

To sum up, a total of sixty houses is scattered through nine 
different countries. The Teresian Institute numbers more than a 
thousand members all possessing a university degree or coming 
from a teachers’ training college. In America, Italy and Portugal 
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numbers of young people are coming to it attracted by its ideal. 
In Madrid one house holds more than forty Teresians who are 
pursuing higher studies, while another group, in the House of 
Formation, spends a year in the development of its members’ 
spiritual life. 

The Church has given many inarks of her approval and esteem 
to the Institute. In Spain she has entrusted to its care three 
teachers’ training colleges for religious. In South America and 
Italy many bishops are asking for its help. A similar appeal comes 
from China, and a group of Teresians is actively preparing in 
London for future missions to countries where the English 
language is spoken. 

If one examines the 'Teresian Institute closely, one is pleased to 
see that its internal structure and essentials although so pro- 
nouncedly modern are planned in perfect accordance with the 
Church’s tradition. 

Consider indeed the courage of Fr Poveda. When he drew up 
the first statutes in 1918, women were still quite unemancipated. 
Enlightened by God he nevertheless saw the needs of the age. 
“You have neither habit nor veil, you don’t live in a convent’, he 
said, ‘but in spite of that your spirit ought to be just as elevated 
as that of a true religious’. 

According to its statutes the Teresian Institute is an institute 
of women whose members consecrate themselves to the practice 
“of charity in the Christian education of women in so far as they 
are unable to obtain it in State schools. Its patron is St Teresa 
of Jesus. Its members have neither habit nor uniform; nothing 
distinguishes them outwardly. 

The Institute undertakes, when receiving members, to give them 
the spiritual formation necessary for their type of life and_ to 
minister to their material needs. The Teresian on her side promises 
to obey her superiors, to live in perfect chastity and the practice 
of poverty according to the spirit of the Institute. She binds herself 
to the Institute by the promise, at first temporary but later perm- 
anent, to live in its midst. By preference she lives in the houses 
of the Institute, but she may live alone but always under the 
control of obedience if the apostolate entrusted to her requires her 
to live at a distance. She binds herself to a life of perfection by 
private vows temporary or perpetual. Her rule imposes on her an 
interior life which increases in intensity as her life of study and 
the apostolate become more active. Interior and exterior mortifica- 
tion should be the basis and foundation of her virtue. In short, 
she ought to tend towards the realisation of the highest degree of 
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religious perfection, and the double spirit of prayer and action 
characteristic of the great St Teresa should be found in her also. 
The Blessed Virgin is her great model. ‘She is thought of in the 
Institute as Mother, Mistress and Superior’. The Teresian lives 
in union with Mary, spreading devotion to her by every means 
in her power and considering her always as the ideal of all feminine 
education. 

Study is one of the principal obligations of the Teresian, her 
second aim, the salvation of souls, is realised in fact through her 
work as a teacher. Apart from prayer, which takes first place in 
all apostolic work, the Institute draws its strength from the solid 
intellectual formation of its members. As a spiritual daughter of 
St Teresa who gave her life for the Church, the Institute puts 
before everything else the service of the Church in the field of 
education. It offers itself as an instrument by which the Church 
can exercise her right to teach and educate. It gives preference 
to the work entrusted to it by the Church herself, and considers 
that its first duty is to respect, and make others respect, the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the bishops. 

Teaching in state schools is one of the chief works of the Insti- 
tute. But its members can teach equally well in Institutions Libres. 
It has its own centres of culture and study, differing according 
to the needs of the time and the places where it is established. 
Around these centres various activities are developed which are 
the means by which the apostolate is carried out. And so associa- 
tions of old pupils have arisen, of co-operators, young missionary 
groups, associations of graduates, classes of working women, centres 
of Catholic Action, St Vincent de Paul groups. The young student 
is sure of finding sympathy, understanding, advice and protection 
in the houses of the Institute. 

The importance of the press in everyday life has led the Institute 
to undertake publications. From the very first years of its founda- 
tion in 1911 a review called The Teresian Institute Review has been 
publishing monthly articles on religion, art, history, science, out- 
lines for study courses, suggestions for teachers and reviews of 
new books. The pupils publish a smaller leaflet in which they can 
try out their literary ability. The members of the Institute publish, 
apart from these, numerous works, scholastic studies, doctorate 
theses, school text-books, etc. 


HIS NAME FROM AFAR 


BY 
“Bruno WatxKeEr, O.C.R. 


a 


ILENT, unknown Invader, 
, ' Tell me who You are. 
Stand to my challenge, answer, 
Sound your Name from afar. 
For while I tell the years like beads, 
Finger my decades, pondering ages of mystery 
You come 
Who came and yet will come. 
You come without approach, are here yet journey not. 
You break the solitude of my spirit, 
And beat within me the lonely symphonic rhythm of the ages. 
Unsought, your knowledge and presence, 
Creeping a dawn into darkness, spring upon snow, 
Perfume with unseen light and fire the sanctuary of my vigil. 
Tell me who You are, 
Silent unknown Invader. 
Stand to my challenge, answer, 
Sound your Name in my soul, 
Your Name that comes from afar. 


’ 


I 
Lost is my challenge, echoing down through the storming notes of 
the hurrying years. 
But I find You again, know You again, down below all the perplexity 
and questioning of my mind. 
You come from within, 
Startling me suddenly in the inmost secret chambers of my shrinking 
spirit. 
No footsteps crossed the doorway, 
No wind of approach has tossed the curtains of my soul. 
What terror! Nothing is hidden, no corner dark, no secret safe from 
the torch of your merciful inquisitions. 
My depths of filth are scorched and cleansed, 
Wounds and sores are cauterised in the fire of your heraldless coming. 
- Your searchlights cut and purify the cold unconscious skies of sleep 
within me. 
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Ravines in my spirit are broadened and made spacious by the rending 
might of your intolerable invasions. 
Friend or foe, 
Advocate or judge, 
Tell me, speak to my soul, 
Chasten me through by the purging cataracts of your Name poured 
forth within me. 
IT 
Who can understand. 
Or know You, who You are? 
Health within, 
A scourge without, 
Truly always playing within me, 
Cooling and cleansing the air of my sanctuary with fountains of 
silent creation; 
Then falling sudden upon me, 
Striking all ways without, 
In a moment overwhelming, 
Wrecking my last defences in the tempest of your fury, 
Your whirlwinds from afar. 
IV 
Most faithful enemy, 
Tenderest foe, 
You fight me all the night, 
Thwart and wrestle against me through the Advent years 
That promise the blessing of day. 
From the night of my birth you were always ambushed against me, 
And now unconquered, 
Jealous in ravishing love, 
You assault me suddenly in hidden ways, in lanes of peace. 
You grip, prevail and conquer! 
Therefore I too will conquer! 
You shall not escape till You work that blessing within me, 
Pour out your Name in my soul, 
The Name of dawn and day. 


Vv 
No sound of words! 

No music of any song! 

Only the pure tranquillity of our vigil together ! 

Only a secret rhythm floods from your throne within me, 
How is it then, silent inscrutable sovereign of the ages, 
That my soul within me is watered in wisdom, 
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Ruling the sympathy, sad, strong symphony of time. 

My spirit fed with the bread of understanding and life? 

Do You nourish me then with the mystery of your nameless 
presence, 

Sustaining me strongly from the core of my being, watering the 
unconscious roots of my spirit, 

Kindling life and knowledge and love by the intangible erip of your 
presence in power? 

Tell me, speak to my soul. 


VI 

Now I have learnt I can never escape, 

You gurround me utterly, close in upon me as it were from within. 

Your sudden, silent conquest drives me to shout my surrender, 

But how can I speak? 

Bewildering presence, more inward than loneliness, 

Deeper than the well of my secret self, 

Your Name is not possible on human lips. 

No warning and You were already within. 

No sound and You were already schooling me sternly in bookless 
wisdom ; 

Times I have crept away, hiding my love in the caverns of your 
creation. 

Groping in panic to find a heart, a comrade heart confined and small 
to enclose and hide my futile love. 

Vainly I know, now I know how vainly, 

For You were already there to my terror, kindly impatient, waiting 
and watching the vanity of my flight, 

Knowing and pitying my rags of poverty, the wounds of my soul’s 
unloveliness. 

Your wordless telling told me, I know I can never escape. 

When I slunk away down lanes of retreat, I found them held by the 
garrisons of your conquering love. 

Tell me then, speak to my soul for I cannot avoid You. 

Tell me who You are. 


VII 

Unbidden Guest of my lonely life, 

Stranger most intimate, 

I thought that I bore You within me: 

Now I know that You carry me always in the womb of your 
constant creation. 

Your might imprisons, confining me strongly in the solitude of 
my being, 
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Clothing, guarding me surely from falling away 

To the dust of my origin, the nothing of night that went before. 

Your timeless arms are bevond all power, always around and 
beneath me, 

Tell me then Guest unbidden, Stranger most intimate, 

Welcomed and dreaded before all others. 

Tellme, revenl your Name in my soul. 


VII 
You are the absolute possession 
I cannot possess, 
Nearness I cannot approach. 
You are the everywhere-present, remote beyond call, 
The moment I find You, : 
Hold You, 
Cling to your cowl of darkness that beats my brow when the 
shadows of morning creep out of the night, 
You are gone! 
Utterly wholly lost and gone! 
Then throned all the while in the cell of my life, 
In the midnight chamber of prayer, 
You hasten unmeasured distance down, down to find me again, 
My always lost and found, 
My always known unknown, 
Possessed vet alwavs sought for love! 


IX 
Lifelong ruthless Friend, I fear to know You, 
Enemy whom J love, I dread the terrible passion of your approaches. 
Always my Parent, all-father, all-mother, 
Now only I find You. 
And in your eyes my fleshly eyes are blind, 
The eyes of my spirit find only darkness. 
Always, always your eyes are upon me, deep within me. 
Drive me to meet You face to face, 
Compel me to greet You. 
(Who can endure the darkness of his love?) 
Hold the eyes of my spirit in the night of your scrutiny. 
Tell me, spell in my soul the triumphant syllables of vour Name. 


Xx 
Turning away, entering in, I seal the door of my spirit, 


Longing to speak alone with You, as man to man, round the 
embers of my broken day; 


Longing to call your Name, answer, challenge and beg. 


I 
~] 
= 
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Vainly! vainly! vainly! 
All my words have crumbled away; 
My language is lost, all is forgotten; 
My thoughts are grainless chaft; 
The tongue is lifeless against the dread of your Name that hides 
Somewhere beyond und below the most inward point of knowledge. 
The most hidden spark of desire. 
Only a life within my life, lost it seemed, has found its fountain, 
Braved its way beyond all, rests in You. 
I long to speak. 
My deepest life, my other and innermost life is the only word that 
finds You, tells You my desire, 
Speaks the surrendering utterance, 
The wordless eloquence of all my being. 
XI 
Never a whisper told, and yet You told me beyond the telling of 
words, 
You who watch within me, around me always against the years 
that pass away. 
Never a whisper told, and yet You told me who You are, 
More than Mother and Father of my life, Lord and Lover, 
Creating every grain, weaving every thread of my being, 
Cell of my loneliness, Friend of my solitude, 
Water always in spring in the drought of my desert, 
Cowl of my winter, 
Flame of wind dew-laden in the furnace of my destruction! 
JT thought I was utterly friendless: You were grasping me round 
in the cloister of your love, 
Waiting, waiting my tardy return from the brothels and markets 
of a perishing world. 
Uneonquerable Love, you are always compelling me back to the 
dreadful loneliness of your temple, 
To the loveliness of the dread of your approaches. 
Always tell me the word of my life, the love-told word of my being. 
You speak: I fall in ruins, broken, destroyed, 
Crushed and moulded and made anew. 
If You are silent I shall not be. 
Your Name tides over my soul, flooding the caverns beneath my 
thought, and I know that I am not, 
Knowing You who You are. 
Speak then, speak to my soul, your Word is my needful death, 
Your sounding unfathomed Name in my soul is the fountain of all 
my life. 
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LISIEUX—INSIDE 


BY 
Joun M. Topp 


E walked steadily down the long, straight road, 

6 a Roman road no doubt, from La Pommeray 

where we had been to attend the ‘peasants 

Mass’ at the little hamlet in the apple country 

up above Lisieux. We had heard the new 

vernacular messe des Paysans sung by the 

J.A.C. (Jeunesse Agricole Chrétienne—Young 

Catholic Farmers). Only the creed was in Latin. At the offertory 
we saw a procession such as is suggested in Pius XII’s encyclical 
Mediator Dei. A young man came in with a cross made up from 
ears of freshly harvested wheat (it was Sunday, August 7th, and 
the patronal feast of this church of St Lawrence was being kept), 
then another followed with a model of a chalice and hosts outlined 
upon ‘it, then a third came in with a bunch of grapes in a bag. 
Here was the peasants’ sacrifice, and they sang from the Messe 
des Paysans a beautiful offertory litany to a Gregorian litany chant. 


“We offer our work, our joy and sorrow to God . . . the song of 
our angelus . . . the rippling of our corn . . . the procession of 
the seasons .. . the scent of the earth . . . the quiet peace of our 
evenings . . . our sweaty labours . . . our tired bodies . . . our 
sufferings . . . our dreams, our freedom, our hopes’, and go on, 


each a sacrifice offered in union with the priest as he offered the 
bread and wine at the altar. After this there was the traditional 
circulation amongst the congregation of some new bread just blessed, 
and we each ate a little. And then a newly married couple coming 
round collecting a dowry from their village. 

The church was crowded, the mayor of the commune was there, 
the Curé preached on the Sunday gospel. The J.A.C. consisted of 
about 20 young men and women dressed simply and alike; some 
of them went to Communion; one of the girls played the har- 
monium. At the epistle and gospel a girl read out the text in 
French. The preface and the pater noster were recited in French 
by a young man. After the Mass they sold La Croix and Jeunesse 
Rurale; and there were cakes and fruit on sale in the churchyard, 
and cigarettes. Later in the day there was to be Vespers and ‘then 
country dancing etc. 

Now we were walking the two and a half miles back to Lisieux, 
a little late for the twelve o’clock meal. We were met by the 
proprietress on the doorstep, wondering if we had gone off to the 
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seaside (Deauville) for the day. She said her daughter was désolé 
at not seeing us in our usual place at dinner, We sat down to a 
meal much of which came from the locality, beef and cheese, cider 
and fruit. It was a good meal as ever, and we needed it, having 
been to early Mass at the Carmel and started out again for La 
Pommeray immediately after our coffee and rolls, a three miles 
climb out of the basin in which Lisieux is situated—lengthened by 
taking the wrong way. All the time cars and buses passed us 
tooting endlessly on their way to the seaside—the world off to enjoy 
itself and each other, and enjoy the sun and the sea. It was hot 
and we were glad to reach the church and sit down on the wooden 
benches. Back in the hotel later we were tired; but we were seeing 
a side of Lisieux not seen by the pilgrims. 

Every day at the Carmel the pilgrims proceed endlessly in and 
out—up to the shrine of St Teresa and away again, some fervent, 
some curious, some hardly knowing how to genufiect, rich and 
poor. (All the time we were there a working man in poor clothes 
sat by the shrine in the evenings praying, reminding one of St 
Benedict Joseph Labre.) Then the pilgrims go up to the vast new 
basilica with its great dome and its strains of Indian and Egyptian 
motifs in the architecture and its quite good stained glass; it stands 
like a great birthday cake over the town. They buy some mementos 
from the incredible bazaars of pious objects. And they go. 

Lisieux goes on; and the prayer and simplicity of St Teresa go 
on—still there at the Carmel in poverty of spirit in the midst of 
the world, reminding us in spite of the somewhat contradictory 
basilica a little of similar apparent contradictions of St Francis’s 
spirit. Her work goes on too, her own missionary work, her work 
for priests of which she spoke so often in her life. The new Mission 
de France has its headquarters and seminary established at Lisieux 
under her patronage. This is a seminary for secular clergy estab- 
lished by the French bishops to meet the many special circum- 
stances of today. Some parts of France have suffered severely from 
what they call being ‘de-Christianised’. In parts six out of ten 
people are not even baptised, we were told by Canon Augros, the 
Superior of the seminary, who has described its aims in some detail 
in a booklet, La Mission de France (Edition des Annales de Sainte 
Thérese de Lisieux, 33 rue de Carmel, Lisieux, Calvados, France). 
During our stay in Lisieux we were honoured by an interview with 
him. All he said is best summed up in some words from Rise or 
Decline of the Church, the great pastoral letter of the late Cardinal 
Suhard, who is regarded personally as the inspiration behind the 
Mission. He wrote: ‘The Christian does not choose his method; it 
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is imposed on him by the environment of which he is part, and it 
is the action of the leaven’. 

This is the conception which inspires the seminary as it sends 
out priests in groups to dioceses all over France; some to work 
in factories, thus forming a Christian cell in the midst of those 
whose loss to the Chuzch Pius XI so deplored (these offer Mass in 
the evening and are building up the Church, in a way from the 
beginning, in conditions where she has hardly penetrated before); 
others go to the ports; others go into the country, working in groups 
of say six or nine over a considerable area, re-Christianising the 
country in places where there has been no parish priest for many 
years. These meet, once a week or so, and discuss their problems, 
report successes and failures. It is emphasised that this is no new 
religious order. It is the ordinary secular priesthood working as 
missiouaries under the French bishops for the conversion of a pagan 
society. 

Everywhere in Lisieux the Mission was spoken well of. A free- 
mason to whom we spoke was obviously baffled, he assured us that 
they were all Marxists; he was the librarian and they came to 
borrow books from him! Thus in Lisieux the seminarists prepare 
themselves for their work. They work in self-governing groups, 
deciding how much study and how much manual work they will 
do and at what times etc. They penetrate everywhere in this town 
which was a stronghold of Protestantism many years ago, and more 
lately of anti-religious radical socialism. They play in the town 
football team; they go to the State youth club (not usually fre- 
quented by Catholics); they do manual work, building ete., and 
they visit the sick. 

The new mayor of the town is » young M.R.P. man, and he 
discussed all these things with us. We told him of our experience 
at La Pommeray and he illustrated the present experimental nature 
of the vernacular liturgy we had heard by telling us that at another 
nearby parish the priest insisted on having the prayers read out in 
French, and the people were furieux. The old early Gothic cathedral 
is still the centre of the town. Here each day in the lady chapel 
where St Teresa used to go to mass we took part in a dialogue 
mass. ‘The other principal parish church was half destroyed in the 
Allied bombardment which wiped out the entire centre of the town 
in order to block the retreat of the Germans. (The preservation of 
the Carmel, the Mission, the basilica and the cathedral is attributed 
to the protection of St Teresa.) But already the masons are at work 
rebuilding the Gothic church, copying the tracery work of their 
medieval forbears; for this, the central Government gives generous 
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grants as it comes under the heading beaux arts. Meanwhile a fine 
building has gone up beside it, a big hall (temporarily the parish 
church) and presbytery, this to be used later as a community centre, 

Here then at Lisieux we see a ferment of religious activity and 
zeal which may serve to inspire similar work elsewhere. We suggest 
no slavish copying of detailed methods. St Teresa’s spirit was ever 
one of great freedom. And Canon Augros kept insisting to us that 
no set way of life or set answers were laid down for the work of 
the Mission. Everything depended on circumstances and the prob- 
lem to be solved. 

The key lies in the dictum of Cardinal Suhard already quoted. 
To determine whether in England we could benefit from some 
similar organisation of priests trained for inter-diocesan work and 
for special apostolates we have to ask: are there parts of society 
in England which have on the one hand become largely ‘de- 
Christianised’ and which on the other hand cannot be reached by 
the ordinary Parish Priest? And are there men who feel a call to 
a vocation to re-Christianise England as priests but who are unable 
to find a fulfilment of their vocation in the existing seminaries, or 
in the religious orders? 


x ve xX 


REVIEWS 
THE City or Gop. By John H. 8. Burleigh. (Nisbet; 12s.6d.) 

In this publication of the Croall lectures for 1944 Professor 
Burleigh makes no claim to put a new interpretation on St Augus- 
tine’s teaching. Taking De Civitate Dei as representing St Augus- 
tine’s most mature thought he provides an introduction and com- 
mentary in six substantial chapters which sketch the background 
and philosophy from which St Augustine wrote, outiining St Augus- 
tine’s teaching on Scripture, the Incarnation and the Church, and 
lastly a chapter is devoted to a subject peculiarly St Augustine's 
own, the philosophy of history. Professor Burleigh is equipped with 
a knowledge of the classics and a familiarity with Greek and Roman 
philosophy which are indispensable for such work. In addition the 
book is marked by a scholarly detachment equally indispensable. 
Some readers may regret that this detachment can go so far as to 
quote writers as distinct as Harnack and Gilson with apparent 
indifference. When conclusions are drawn they are frequently in- 
formative and shrewd; ag for instance on page 55 where a distinc- 
tion is made between problem of evil and problem of sin in what 
has been called St Augustine’s Manicheeism, and again on page 
192 there is a valuable remark about the significance of the Incarna- 
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tion being for Christians the focal point of history. On the other 
hand there are many obiter dicta which need qualification, for 
example, ‘It has often been remarked that the doctrine of pre- 
destination must inevitably lead to a devaluation of the sacraments’ 
(p. 181), or ‘St Augustine never quite appreciated the profound 
Biblical answer [to the problem of suffering] which may be ex- 
pressed in the phrase ‘vicarious suffering’ (p. 21), or again, “He does 
not indeed clearly distinguish between Christianity and the Catholic 
Church, although that distinction was already coming to be under- 
stood’ (p. 178). The distinction is surely threefold (and partial); 
what was developing in St Augustine’s time was the distinction 
between Catholicism and Christendom, and Christianity is a third 
notion, equally distinct and equally valid but comparatively modern. 


Beyond all this however there remain two large topics on which 
many will find Professor Burleigh less than helpful: the nature 
of the Church and the interpretation of Scripture. He finds the 
famous phrase, ‘I would not believe the Gospel unless the authority 
of the Catholic Church compelled me thereto’, a stumbling block. 
It is ‘an extreme utterance unparalleled elsewhere’, and ‘he (St 
Augustine) has been betrayed into an assertion which is at variance 
with his usual teaching and which goes beyond the official Roman 
doctrine in subordinating the Word to the Church’. Apart from the 
logical solecism in identifymg absolutely the Scriptures with the 
Word of God, Professor Burleigh has failed to give sufficient atten- 
tion to a large corpus of Augustinian teaching contained in the 
Enarrationes super Psalmos, the homilies on the Epistles and 
Gospels and the sermons. Here St Augustine speaks time and again 
of the Church and the Scriptures as each in its own manner the 
expression of the Verbum Divinum: the Scriptures are the Eternal 
Word of God uttered and recorded by a human inspired writer at a 
point in time; the tradition of the Church is also the Eternal Word 
continually uttering throughout time by means of the teaching 
authority of the Church. That is all contained in St Augustine’s 
doctrine of the Mystical Body and the phrase he used so often, 
‘Totus Christus’. The Word of God is eternal and is only complete 
(and completely understandable) in eternity; here in time, at the 
back of the tapestry so to speak, we see only stray threads of the 
pattern. That is not Professor Burleigh’s picture of St Augustine 
although he will admit the influence of the Psalms on his philo- 
sophy: ‘the warmth of his personal attitude to God may very well 
derive from them’. One is reminded however of the late Professor 
Chambers’ shrewd comparison between Sir Francis Bacon and Sir 
Thomas More. In the Utopia the religious problem was not to 
provide a Bible but to provide a priest who would ensure apostolic 
succession; the inhabitants of the New Atlantis on the other hand 
received the Word of God by a miracle in which a Bible floats to 
them wrapped in a sindon of linen in a small ark of wood. Professor 
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Burleigh would make St Augustine into a Bacon manqué inasmuch 
as he really believed that the Church depended for her authority 
entirely on the Scriptures. Therefore Securus judicat orbis terrarum 
was not an argument but represented St Augustine’s hauteur, and 
when Cardinal Newman was swayed by it he ‘capitulated to a myth’. 
But this is neither St Augustine’s teaching nor that of the Roman 
Church. The evidence for the Church's authority cannot’ be gathered 
exclusively from documents (including the Scriptures), but must 
ultimately be found in the living fact of her own divinely sustained 
life. As Dom Aelred Watkin has written, ‘The Gospels are not a 
kind of written constitution from which the Church draws her 
authority as the Torah is for the Jews; the contrary is the case— 
the inspired books draw their authority from the Church which is 
the living continuance of Christ dwelling in the world until the 
whole scheme of human salvation is completed.’ St Augustine 
summed this up in his teaching about the Whole Christ where the 
members of the Body assist and complete in time the work of the 


Head. 


Professor Burleigh’s thought follows the familiar pattern of 
‘scientific history’ which in the name of ‘objectivity’ looks for its 
ultimate ‘facts’ in documents where the record of human affairs 
is couched in measurable words. This is hailed as historical reality. 
This ignores the fact par excellence that man is a creature of two 
spheres, time and eternity, and what he does and says in 1066 and 
1485 has repercussions not only in 1950 but in the eternal shaping 
of human destiny and though truth herself is unchangeable and 
eternal the human manifestations of it in time do grow richer and 
poorer. Therefore the history of mankind or any part of it, and 
above all of the Church, is a unity, a seamless web which we are 
likely to bruise each time we try to trace the pattern. The least 
we can do is handle the creature tenderly for it still lives. 


Yet on the other hand there is the equally grave danger of 
forgetting the eternal changelessness of truth, and Professor Burleigh 
is afraid lest St Augustine’s subordination of the authority of the 
Scriptures to that of the Church will bring this about. ‘Its logical 
conclusion is the Modernism of Loisy’s L’Hvangile et L’Eglise’. 
Again a distinction is necessary: the authority of the Scriptures 
is not the same thing as their truth, and they can be subordinated, 
in fact they must be subordinated to the authority of the Church 
without their truth being impaired. Such subordination is in fact 
the guarantee of their truth. Behind this lies the whole question of 
the nature of truth and the meaning of analogy. The authentic 
Catholic belief has been expressed by Cardinal Newman: ‘It [ Angli- 
can theology] supposed the truth to be entirely objective and 
detached, not (as the Roman) lying hid in the bosom of the Church, 
as if one with her, clinging to and, as it were, lost in her embrace, 
but as being sole and unapproachable as on the Cross or at the 
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Resurrection, with the Church close by but in the background.’ 
For the same reasons Professor Burleigh’s commentary on St 
Augustine’s scriptural exegesis remains unsatisfactory. The senses 
of Scripture are made to conflict; so long as St Augustine looks 
for the anagogical meaning he will be ‘unhistorical’; while he is 
pursuing the allegorical meaning the literal meaning must be dis- 
carded. Hence the occasional hint that the allegorical sermonising 
of St Augustine’s more popular works is too trivial to help in a 
serious discussions of St Augustine’s more ‘mature’ thought. But 
the whole point of St Augustine’s teaching is that the many mean- 
ings of Scripture amplify one another and all co-operate ultimately 
to ‘utter’ the Eternal Logos; and this he learnt largely from St 
Paul. A streamlined and systematised Augustine can be no sub- 
stitute for the living word; here, if anywhere, the letter, especially - 
if it is the letter of human literalness made absolute, kills the spirit. 

GERARD Mratu, O.P. 


Briste Key Worps: from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Worter- 
buch zum Neuen Testament; translated by J. R. Coates. Love, 
by Gottfried Quell and Ethelbert Stauffer. Taz Cuurcn, by 
Karl Ludwig Schmidt. (A. & C. Black; 2 vols. 6s. each.) 


The great New Testament Dictionary edited by G. Kittel, which 
began to appear in 1933, is now about half complete. Outstanding 
articles are being published in English, of which Agape and 
Ekklesia are here reviewed. Other titles are preparing and should 
be welcome to English students. The work represents the cream 
of German Protestant Biblical scholarship. The writers are, as a 
rule, not merely New Testament specialists but deeply versed also 
in the Old Testament and Jewish background. Moreover, they are 
convinced Christians; for Kittel’s aim was not merely science but 
edification: the ‘healing and true unity of the Church’. Their work 
is of pregnant value; though here and there it is marred by Lutheran 
presuppositions. 

Dr Quell’s treatment of Love in the Old Testament, for all his 
mastery of his material, gives some examples of this weakness. 
He equates religious love with spontaneous emotion; a command 
to love, as in Deuteronomy, is a mere paradox, by which ‘love’s 
non-rational genius is rendered ceremonious and ineffective’. He 
finds a similar ‘hardening of experience into dogma’ even in certain 
Prophets, as Hzechiel and Malachi. The truth that love, or charity, 
is in fact no mere emotion but ‘an act of choice’ is fortunately 
admitted in the far more satisfactory later chapters by Dr Stauffer. 
These deal with the idea of love in pre-Biblical Greek, in Judaism, 
in the New Testament. and in the sub-Apostolic age. The rather 
colourless words cognate to agape (itself hardly found) in pagan 
Greek, come into their own in Hellenic Judaism, acquiring the rich 
significance of the Old Testament ‘ahebh and words of similar 
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meaning. For the best of the Rabbis, love, especially as proved in 
martyrdom, is already the crown of righteousness. In our Lord’s 
teaching, it includes all other commandments, More than this, 
Jesus, by bringing man God’s forgiveness, has created a new 
situation. In man a new power of love is released which regulates 
his whole attitude both to God and his fellows. Stauffer perhaps 
goes too far in saying that, in the New Testament, the question 
who is the recipient of this love is secondary. That it should be 
directed first to God is surely to be understood as of primary im- 
portance. Though St Paul, St James and St John insist so much 
on love of one’s neighbour, this is as the expression and proof of 
our love of God in Christ. 

Professor Schmidt’s essay on ekklesia is of peculiar interest to 
Catholics. Only a few points can be noticed. He makes clear the 
real source of its Christian use in the Septagint, where it stands 
for the gathering or congregation of God, that is, for assembled 
Israel. That the early Church took the term from secular Greek 
usage is most unlikely. In Acts ekklesia may have a local or univer- 
sal reference, but the universal is primary, the local Church or 
Churches representing the universal body. St Paul employs the 
word -in the same way. He means by ekklesia God’s gathering in 
Christ, originating with the witnesses to the resurrection and 
localised first at Jerusalem. It is curious that Dr Stauffer sees here 
already the shadow of an innovation, a centralised authority, a 
‘rank theocracy’, Catholicism creeping in. This idea, and the Catho- 
lic doctrine of justification, are the writer’s bugbears. To him, the 
Church’s holiness is imputed merely. Though he accepts as St 
Paul’s the high mystical ecclesiology of Colossians and Ephesians— 
in spite of its aparently Gnostic phraseology—he will not allow that 
the Church possesses holiness as a quality. When St Paul says 
she is without spot or blemish, this language is excessive. 

Something must be said of Professor Schmidt's treatment of Mt. 
16, 18 and 18, 17. The authenticity of the two passages he accepts. 
The charge to St Peter is in fact dwelt upon as marking an event 
in the history of the Messiah. Jesus, as the Son of Man (cf. Dan. 7), 
sets himself the task of founding ‘the people of the Saints of the 
Most High’; in this, Mt. 16, 18 is an important step, to be com- 
pleted at the Last Supper. Christ’s Ekklesia (in the original Aramaic 
probably kenishta’), his separated band of disciples, his Church or 
Synagogue, in which Peter is and remains chosen out for an authori- 
tative position, both here and in 18, 17 embodies the true Church 
of God. This gives the barest sketch of a highly condensed and most 
interesting chapter. Dom Joun HicGEens 


La Sarmtr TRINITE ET LES SacraAMENTS. By Taymans d’Eypernon, 
S.J. (Museum Lessiancier No. 46.) , 
We should like to say at the outset. of this review that the 
attempt of Pére d’Eypernon to throw into relief the trinitarian 
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aspects of the sacramental life has been largely successful; and 
that his book which is based on a solid patristic and scholastic 
theology and reflects a profound spirituality should do much good. 
Yet the central thesis—that the ornatus or res et sacramentum of 
a sacrament conforms us to the Son, thereby putting us in the way 
of sacramental grace which conforms us to the Holy Spirit—leaves 
us wondering. Not, of course, that we reject the exposition and 
development of Pére d’Eypernon’s thesis; but rather that we think 
that the stress should be put on the ‘christian’ aspect of the sacra- 
mental grace itself, the clearest treatment of which theology offers 
us is to be found in John of St Thomas (Cursus Theologicus IIIa, 
pars disp. xxiv a 2. dut. un.). It is a viewpoint that provides an 
escape from certain developments which derive more from devotion 
and rhetoric than from sober theological thinking; especially since 
it allows full account to be taken of the fact that sacramental grace 
is only as is Christ himself—a means to an end. What we are 
getting at will be better understood if the chapters of Pere d’Kyper- 
non on Extreme Unction and the Eucharist are pondered; for it is 
hard to admit (as the author would have it) that the effect of 
Extreme Unction is a grace of ‘fecundity’ and ‘witness’; or that 
‘delectation’ is the essential characteristic of the sacramental grace 
that the Eucharist gives. 

All the same we think that within its own limits the treatment 
Pére d’EKypernon proffers is careful and competent. Indeed, investi- 
gations such as his are necessary at least in that they enable us to 
reflect on and gain some inkling of the implications of the mystery 
of our divine life. 

HENRI DE RiepMATTER, O.P. 


DauGuHTeErS or Britain. By Vera Douie. (Published from 12, Charl- 
bury Road, Oxford; 12s.6d.) 

At first glance this book gives one the impression of being a 
Government Blue Book and one is prepared to be bored. It has 
all the accurate information of a Blue Book: it has carefully- 
worked-out statistics: it is a first-rate book of reference. And yet 
one is not bored. The account of the work of British women during 
the war is written simply and objectively. Its chapters cover 
accounts not only of women in the ‘services’ but also of the work 
of women doctors and nurses attached to the forces at home and 
abroad: of the Women’s Land Army, of workers in the war fac- 
tories, and of those too in the voluntary associations—even the 
Girl Guides are not overlooked. Some pages too are given to the 
well-deserving housewives, with of course special mention of food 
queues. Yet, with all this, the book consists of only 159 pages, and 
its conciseness, clarity and brevity are to be commended. _ 


FFLORENS Roc#H. 
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ImMortaL Diamonp. Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by 

Norman Weyand, S.J. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

This is a collection of detailed studies by American Jesuits of 
various aspects of G. M. Hopkins and his work, valuable because 
they ave detailed, including analyses of sprung rhythm, Hopkins’s 
Greco-Roman verse investigations, the meaning of The Windhover, 
The Loss of the Eurydice and The Wreck of the Deutschland; 
examinations of his poetic diction and his specific réle as a poet of 
nature and the supernatural, with a Hopkins glossary and biblio- 
graphy. The most valuable sections are those by John Louis Bonn 
(though he does use words like ‘rhythmisation’ and ‘patternisation’) 
Raymond V. Schoder and Walter J. Ong, who emphasises and 
explains Hopkins’s most fruitful gift to poetry, his restoration of 
sense-stress rhythm and ‘the current. language heightened’. 

The first essay reminds us that Hopkins was by his own choice 
priest first and poet second; the book would not have been produced, 
though, had he not won fame as a poet. The problem is complex. 
Hopkins chose the stern vocation of priest; he was a good and a 
valiant man, but an ill one, and the body’s weakness affects the 
mental ability to fulfil a vocation whether as priest of as poet. 
His poetry is that of a genius, but a tormented one—his stature 
is measured by the fact that like all great poets he deals entirely 
with realities of nature and the spirit, but in Hopkins’s case the 
terms he uses are almost aggressively Hopkins and the method 
often involuted or convoluted. Hopkins himself writes: ‘After all 
there is nothing lke the plain truth: paradox persisted in is not 
the plain truth and ought not to satisfy the reader’. Hopkins’s 
poetry is sometimes ambiguity persisted in. For this reason the 
contention of Arthur MacGillivray, S.J., that Hopkins be used as 
‘a model for a creative writing group’ seems open to question. Only 
universal writers, whose greatness transcends their struggles, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, are adequate as models, but not Thompson, 
Donne or Hopkins, fine poets though they are’ whose struggles are 
their verse, and in whose tortuosities imitators and students often 
get lost. The achievement of poetry is a moral achievement, not 
merely a technical obedience to inspiration, and the achievement 
of great poetry is the achievement finally of simplicity. There are 
two kinds of simplicity, that of innocence, and the simplicity which 
is wisdom distilled from suffering and experience. This latter 
Hopkins achieves in flashes—then he speaks the plain truth in his 
own unique terms and is great. Obscurity due to complexity of 
thought is valid, but obscurity due only to ambiguity or difficulty 
of language is suspect. Had he not been tormented by illness, his 
‘masculinity’ for this reason being sometimes almost forcibly 
heightened, Hopkins would have been among England's greatest 
poets—or among her greatest priests. As it is he remains a remark- 
able, original and a fascinating one, certainly a greater man than 
we who have the presumption to write of him. cel Bek 
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EXTRACTS 


Tue Divorce BETWEEN THEOLOGY AND Mysticism, which has been 
often lamented in our own day by such outstanding writers as Dom 
Stolz, is traced to its origins in a most important article by Dom 
Fr Vandenbroucke (Nouvelle Revue Theologique: April). The article 
reveals an historian of spirituality hitherto unknown in this country 
who has a powerful grasp of his subject and a flair for synthesis. 
He begins by sketching the modern problem of holiness, pious, 
devout and irrational, which has little connection with the massive 
tomes of theology which are content to treat of a ‘normal’ chris- 
tianity into which sanctity scarcely enters. He then returns to the 
Fathers to show briefly how theology burst forth from their holiness. 
Then came the flowering of theology followed rapidly by the 
German mystical school headed by Eckhart, who was keen to 
restore the balance, naturally rather disturbed by such advances 
among the schoolmen. But eventually, despite the deep learning 
of Thomas & Kempis and others, the two great sources of the 
lite of the Church—theology and mysticism—had become suspicious 
of one another and their quarrels grew. almost permanent. 
Where should we locate the origin of this separation? I believe 
it to have been at the end of the fourteenth century with its 
speculative mysticism on the one hand and the Devotio moderna 
on the other—that seems to have been the time. 
It is to be hoped that this illuminating article will be translated 
into English. 
THomas MERTON continues to write vigorously for the people on the 
things of the spirit. In Commonweal for 31st March his theme is 
the power and joy of true christian asceticism. A few quotations 
may be of value here: 
When the great Carmelite (St John of the Cross) says: ‘In order 
to arrive at having pleasure in everything, desire to have pleasure 
in nothing’, he is teaching us the quickest way to happiness. 
The second half of his sentence is so bluntly stated that it may 
perhaps shock us into forgetting the first. But it is nevertheless 
true that the passions and desires of fallen human nature, because 
of their tendency to blind and weaken and exhaust the soul, 
constantly prevent us from fulfilling our highest capacities and 
therefore frustrate the need for happiness which is implanted in 
us all. . . . (The Cross) is the trellis upon which grows the 
Mystical Vine whose life is infinite joy and whose branches we are. 
If we want to share the life of that Vine we must grow on the 
same trellis. . . . In a world in which there is so much involun- 
tary suffering it is not strange that there should be many men 
and women who begin to discover in themselves a totally un- 
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familiar desire to take upon themselves unfamiliar penances and 
mortifications. . . . But the more the Holy Spirit draws these 
souls to God the more they realise that sanctity is not just a 
matter of ‘ascetic practices’. The end is the total gift of ourselves 
to God in an interior abnegation that penetrates to the very depth 
and substance of the soul, a holocaust that leaves nothing that 
our pride can still contemplate with satisfaction. 

THe Mixep Lire is a convenient title but it enshrines a very con- 
fused idea, which can only be clarified by dropping the term. A 
writer in Sponsa Regis (April), after quoting at length St Thomas 
and Fr Walter Farrell’s comments on St Thomas, still believes that 
Most religious live what we have called the ‘mixed’ life which 
is a mixture of contemplation and external activity. Generally 
there is a nice balance between the two, though the one or the 
other may predominate somewhat. Among such are the Premon- 
stratensians, Carmelites, Franciscans, Dominicans, Jesuits. .. . 
Perhaps some of these Orders would reject the compliment, but 
they are tempted to approve when the writer goes on: 
The mixed life is more perfect than the other two, because (a) 
it is more in conformity with the life of the Apostles, (b) and with 
the life of Jesus Christ himself, and (c) because it is better to 
contemplate and give the fruits of one’s contemplation to others 
than to devote oneself solely to contemplation. 
All this shows how confusing the term ‘mixed lite’ can be—the 
final sentence implies that the mixed life is an extended contempla- 
tion, a special form of the contemplative lite, whereas the first 
quotation evidently regards contemplation as time spent in choir 
or at least in cloister doing something directly for God, and action 
as time spent in service of one’s neighbour outside the cloister. 
No wonder the author concludes: “my head is spinning too’! Until 
people have a clear idea of contemplation and the contemplative life 
they should not use the term ‘mixed life’, nor should they write 
about it. 


My Dainty Orrice is a six-page folder containing brief reflections on 
the psalms of the Little Office of Our Lady. (Assisi Office, St 
Francis, Broad Lane, Cork; 1s.6d. a dozen). The meditations fulfil 
the function originally supplied by the antiphon at the end of each 
psalm; the chief point of the theme is isolated and emphasised in 
order to draw all the verses together into a unity. 

Tun Crercy Hers, the young men who are trained and professed 
for the self-less task of assisting the parochial clergy of France, 
seem to be finding their feet. Their numbers are very few, but they 
are now confident that theirs is a special vocation and that God’s 
providence will thus fill the gap which is felt by so many hard- 
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pressed parish priests (Les Auziliaires du Clergé, of Picquig 
Somme). 

REVUE DES CommuNautrES ReEticrkusEs for March-April is enti 
occupied by the text of the Questionnaire for religious of dioce 
congregations or societies; since 1947 the answering of this qt 
tionnaire has been obligatory every five years; the answers h 
to be sent to the Holy See. 
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